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HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Vout. I, No. 3 DeceMBER, 1914 


RICHARD HENDERSON AND THE OCCUPATION OF 
KENTUCKY, 1775 


In that epic movement of American expansion, which found 
its true inauguration in pioneer advance and its true romance in 
border struggle, the colony of North Carolina assumed a truly 
national role. Two such men as Richard Henderson and Daniel 
Boone — Henderson, colonizer and lawgiver, Boone, explorer 
and Indian fighter — flowering at a single instant out of the life 
of North Carolina endow her with a distinction of peculiar em- 
inence as a creative force in westward expansion. Kentucky 
would be sorely impoverished, shorn of the greater measure of 
the incomparable romance and wonder of her origin and rude 
beginnings, if bereft of North Carolina’s epochal contribution: 
the exploring instinct of Christopher Gist, the pioneering genius 
of Daniel Boone, the colonizing spirit of Richard Henderson, 
the economic and expansionist ideals of the canny Scots, James 
Hogg and William Johnston; of that sire of the ‘‘Great Pacifi- 
eator,’’ Jesse Benton; of the Harts, Thomas, Nathaniel, and 
David; the Hendersons, Samuel, Nathaniel, and Pleasant; the 
Boones, Squire and Jesse; Isaac Shelby, Felix Walker, John 
Luttrell, Richard Callaway, Robert Burton, Bromfield Ridley, 
John Williams, John Gray Blount, Leonard Henley Bullock, 
William Bailey Smith, and others less spectacular in their 
achievements yet little less important. They were the crest and 
foremost fringe of that mobile wave which welled up from the 
fountain source of American liberty, the ancient colony of North 
Carolina, swept irresistibly through the ‘‘high-swung gateway’’ 
of the Cumberland, and held this fair region within the circle of 
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its protecting wall until Kentucky had weathered the storms of 
border warfare and was swept triumphantly into a Union of free 
and independent states.’ 

History has been strangely and tortuously written about the 
career of the territorial expansionist, Richard Henderson. The 
vast project devised by his constructive imagination, planned i. 
with statesmanlike foresight, and executed with unswerving | 
valor, rolled back the tide of aboriginal predatory conquest, and 
first established in the heart of the West a solid and enduring | 
bulwark. That twilight zone, delimitating the domain of white 
supremacy from the ancestral hereditament of the savage, | 
through his endeavor lost its legendary character as a terra in- 
cognita, extravagantly empurpled by the riotous imaginations 
of far-away hunters. This lordly hunting preserve and battle- 
field of warring savages became for the white man a habitable 
country of green pastures and still waters. The promised land ' 
became a blest fulfillment. When Richard Henderson, at the head 
of his little band of colonists, halted in Powell’s Valley to gaze 
upward at the granite wall of white rock towering above like a 
lion — the last barrier reared by nature between the white man 
and the delectable country beyond — well might he have quailed 
before the dark future its passage presaged. But born and bred 
of an indomitable race, he turned his course unswervingly to the 
passage through the great gap, and with fixed resolve accom- 
plished definitively that classic crossing which has been the in- 
exhaustible theme of romantic history and historic romance.’ 

Those epic ships of 1607 which beached their keels upon the 
shores of tidewater Virginia bore in their bosom the English, 

-Seotch, Irish, and Welsh breeds who peopled the Appalachians 
and gave to the New World a new meaning of liberty. The 
great-grandfather of Richard Henderson, named Samuel, emi- 
grated from Dumfries, Scotland, to Jamestown, Virginia, in the 
early years of the seventeenth century. And for more than a 
century and a quarter, the family lived in Virginia the simple 
and hardy life of colonial settlers. Richard Henderson’s father, 

1A. Henderson, ‘‘The Pioneer Contributions of North Carolina to Kentucky,’’ 
in Charlotte Observer (North Carolina), November 10, 1913. 


2A. Henderson, ‘‘The Beginnings of American Expansion,’’ in North Carolina 
Review, 1: no. 12, p. 1 (September, 1910), 2: no. 1, p. 15 (October, 1910). 
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also named Samuel, who was born March 17, 1700, became high 
sheriff of Hanover County, and was married there to the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy emigrant from Wales, John Williams. After 
his removal to North Carolina in the year 1742, he again served 
as high sheriff, this time of the extensive county of Granville. 
Owing to the lack of schools in the county, his children, notably 
Richard, were taught at home by a private tutor — an unusual 
privilege in those days of hardy virtues, but limited educational 
facilities. Because of frequent absences from home in the pros- 
ecution of the affairs of his office, Samuel Henderson entrusted 
the education of his children not solely to a tutor, but in consid- 
erable degree to his wife, a woman of sterling virtues and fine 
intelligence.® 

In the office of his father, Richard Henderson served as con- 
stable and undersheriff; and studying law at a very early age 
under his cousin, John Williams, he became in due course of time 
king’s attorney and, at the age of thirty-three, judge of the high- 
est court in the colony. His active participation in the prac- 
tical duties of his father’s office gave him, in Draper’s words, 
‘‘that enlarged knowledge of men and things for which he be- 
came so eminently distinguished in after life.’’ His brilliant 
legal talents and general popularity were responsible for his 
elevation to the judgeship. In writing to Lord Hillsborough, 
Governor Tryon speaks of Richard Henderson as ‘‘a man of 
probity and a firm friend of government as well from principle 
as from the duty of his office.’’* He found a worthy mate for 
his brilliant talents in the person of his wife Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Lord Keeling, an English peer. Because Hender- 
son, while serving as judge, refused to accede to the revolu- 
tionary proposals of the Regulators, during the period of the 
peasant uprising known as the Regulation, his court was broken 
up, and his dwelling house, stables and crops were burned in the 
dead of night. It is stated in a standard history that because 
of his great ambition and ostentatious mode of life, Henderson 
‘soon became involved in speculations which embarrassed him 

8 Memoir of W. F. Henderson, in T. B. Kingsbury, ‘‘Chief Justice Leonard Hen- 
derson,’’ in Wake Forest Student, 18: no. 2, pp. 80-95; Memoir of Pleasant Hender- 


son, in Draper MSS., 2CC21; L. C. Draper, Life of Boone, in Draper MSS., 3B. 
4 North Carolina Colonial Records, 8:525. 
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in his pecuniary relations, and cramped his resources.’” It was 
the incendiary fury of the Regulators, and not ‘‘his great ambi- 
tion and ostentatious mode of life,’’ which ‘‘embarrassed him in 
his pecuniary relations and cramped his resources.’’ Financial 
ruin was the penalty Richard Henderson paid for his devotion 
to due process of law. It was civie duty, and not speculation, 
which procured him a wasted home smoking in black ruins.° 

In his day, Richard Henderson was generally regarded by his 
associates as a man of especial eminence in his profession. As 
an orator, he was known as ‘‘the Patrick Henry of North Caro- 
lina.’?’ He was destined to display his judicial and legislative 
talents, not only in affairs of colonial judicature, but more sig- 
nally in an enterprise of national interest and vast scope. For 
years his mind had dwelt upon the project of the acquisition of 
some of the uncharted and tenantless territory which stretched 
out endlessly to the westward. For years the greatest pioneer 
of his age explored the wilds of Virginia, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky as his confidential agent and scout. The expiration in 
1773 of the term of the superior court provided by the North 
Carolina judiciary act of 1767, and the consequent dissolution of 
the court, enabled Judge Henderson to devote himself to the 
project towards which the investigations of years had led. From 
this time forward, he sheds the glamour of merely local fame 
and enters into national history as the most notable constructive 
pioneer in the early history of the American people.’ 

The proclamation of George III that the vast ‘‘hinterland’’ 
west of the Allegheny and Appalachian mountains should be 
closed to further settlement, it has been claimed, was the prime 
cause of awaking the resistance of the American people to sense- 
less British tyranny.’ It is true that, in their steady westward 
propulsion of the frontier line and their progressive settlement 
of lands from which they were debarred by royal proclamation, 
the colonists silently defied the sovereign authority claimed and 

5 This fiction, given currency by the Tory spy, Dr. J. F. D. Smyth, has been 
mechanically repeated by numerous historians, notably L. Collins in his History of 
Kentucky (Covington, 1882), and T. Roosevelt in his Winning of the West (New 
York, 1889-1896). 

6 New York Gazette, October 5, 1770. 


7 A. Henderson, ‘‘ Forerunners of the Republic: Richard Henderson,’’ in Neale’s 
Monthly, 1: 67-75 (January, 1913). 


8 E. Reich, Foundations of Modern Europe (New York, 1908), 9. 
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exercised by Great Britain. The encroachments of determined 
settlers upon the Indian lands created a critical situation along 
the frontier; and the proclamation of 1763 was indubitably de- 
signed to allay the alarm of the Indians. Nevertheless, it has 
been conclusively shown that it was not the design of the board 
of trade to set permanent western limits to the colonies.’ The 
real object of the board of trade was to control, not to prevent, 
expansion westward. This was fully realized by the contem- 
porary students of the western situation, notably George Wash- 
ington. And it was the realization of the true situation which 
inspired Richard Henderson and his associates to send Daniel 
Boone scouring through the wilderness of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky in search of the most desirable lands for settlement and 
colonization. 

After his long series of investigations, carried on through his 
trusted agents, Daniel Boone and James Robertson, and extend- 
ing over a period of ten years, in regard to the character of the 
western lands and the possibility of securing title thereto, Rich- 
ard Henderson with the codperation of John Williams and 
Thomas Hart, now proceeded to organize more definitely a land 
company.’ In looking about him for the purpose of enlisting 
capital in his daring enterprise, Henderson fully realized two 
things: that a large sum of money was needed for the purpose of 
securing the Indian title; and that the partners in the company 
must be men willing to share with him great personal risk, of 
life as well as of fortune, in the hazardous enterprise. It is a 
singular fact that no historian has ever hitherto taken into ac- 
count the personnel of the Transylvania Company, or viewed 
that company in its own environment, as well as in its own 
period. 

®C. W. Alvord’s elaborate papers: ‘‘The Genesis of the Proclamation of 1763,’’ 
in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 36:20 et seq.; and ‘‘The British 
Ministry and the Treaty of Fort Stanwix,’’ in Wisconsin Historical Society, Pro- 
ceedings, 1908, pp. 165 et seq. 

10In ‘‘The Creative Forces in Amevican Expansion: Henderson and Boone,’’ 
in the American Historical Review, 20: 86 (October, 1914), the writer endeavors to 
exhibit, in just perspective, the larger aspects and creative causes of westward ex- 
pansion. In a later paper, he intends to rewrite the story of the Transylvania Com- 
pany (1774-1800) in the light of the great mass of new materials which he has dis- 


covered. No trustworthy or adequate account has yet been given of this significant 
episode in our national annals. 
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In selecting the men whom he wished to interest in the western 
scheme of colonization and promotion, Henderson chose men of 
resource and of action, ready for any hazard of life and fortune. 
John Williams, Henderson’s able lieutenant in the affairs of the 
company, was a large landowner in Granville County and an at- 
torney with an extensive and lucrative practice." As an advo- 
cate he held his own with the famous lawyers of the Carolina 
circuit — Hooper, Jones, Burke, Martin, Davie; was known as a 
man of sound judgment and excellent common sense, and was 
described by the distinguished Iredell as ‘‘ one of the most agree- 
able men in the world.’’'* Having served as deputy attorney 
general for the district of Hillsborough in 1768, he was of great 
value in all the preliminary arrangements for the organization 
of the land company. 

Thomas Hart, who had been intimately associated with Hen- 
derson and Williams in the earlier phases of the western project, 
was generally known as a man of approved integrity and simple 
sterling worth. In the period immediately preceding the Regu- 
lation in North Carolina, when sheriffs were notoriously back- 
ward in rendering their accounts, Hart stood out conspicuously 
as one who settled his accounts promptly and to the last farthing. 
As justice of the peace from 1764 to the Revolution, captain, 
major and finally lieutenant colonel of the county militia, repre- 
sentative in the assembly in 1773, and delegate from Orange 
County to the first provincial convention at New Bern on Aug- 
ust 25, 1774, Hart had demonstrated his capacity both as soldier 
and legislator. At Hillsborough his commercial interests were 
chiefly in a store, and in his mill, known as Hart’s mill, on the 
old road to Haw River, about half a mile from the Eno." 

In the maturing of the plans for the hazardous venture of 

117In a single year, 1753, Williams conveyed to others 1727 acres of land. The 
law firm of Henderson and Williams, preéminent in Granville County, ranked with the 
leading firms in the colony. 

12 James Iredell to Mrs. Iredell, May 23, 1783, in G. J. McRee, Life and Cor- 
respondence of James Iredell (New York, 1858), 2:47; Frank Nash, ‘‘John Wil- 
liams,’’ in Biographical History of North Carolina (Greensboro, North Carolina, 
1906), 3:427 et seq. 

18 For facts in regard to Hart, I am indebted to Miss Lucretia Hart Clay and 
Mrs. Thomas Hart Clay of Lexington, Kentucky, and to Mr. Frank Nash of Hillsbor- 


ough, North Carolina; J. H. Wheeler, Historical Sketches of North Carolina (Phila- 
delphia, 1851) ; North Carolina Colonial Records. 
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western settlement, Thomas Hart was assisted by his brother 
Nathaniel, a name afterwards famous in Kentucky history. 
They were both born in Hanover County, Virginia, and accom- 
panied by their mother and other members of the family settled 
in Orange County, North Carolina, about 1756. During the 
period of his residence in North Carolina, Nathaniel Hart lived 
at his famous seat, the Red House, in Caswell County. At the 
battle of Alamance, between the governmental forces under 
Governor Tryon and the insurgents, the Regulators, Captain 
Nathaniel Hart commanded a company of infantry under Tryon, 
and after the battle ‘‘was handsomely complimented by the 
officers of the government for the gallant and spirited behaviour 
of the detachmert under his command.’’ Nathaniel Hart was a 
gentleman of wealth and social position; and his personality 
and means were effective instrumentalities in the formation of 
the company.** 

Another bold adventurer, associated with the new company, 
was John Luttrell of Chatham County, North Carolina, the hus- 
band of Susanna, only daughter of John Hart, brother of 
Thomas and Nathaniel. He had served as clerk of the crown at 
Hillsborough in 1770; and along with John Williams and Thomas 
Hart was the innocent victim of the vindictive rage of the Regu- 
lators at Hillsborough, in September, 1770, when Judge Hender- 
son’s court was broken up. ‘‘Lieutenant Colonel Luttrell,’’ 
says a contemporary, ‘‘ was a man of fiery courage, active, en- 
terprising, and firmly attached to the cause of his country.’’ * 

Finally, Henderson and the Harts interested in the venture 
one who, both by business ability and extensive credit, assisted 
in the financial floating of the company. Shortly after 1764, a 
number of Scotch merchants had settled near Hillsborough, and 
there established ‘‘stores that contained a good assortment of 
European merchandise.’’** The most substantial of these 
Seotch merchants, a man of abundant means, was William Jolin- 

14 For information in regard to Nathaniel Hart I am indebted to Mrs. C. D. 
Chenault of Lexington, Kentucky, and to Mrs. J. Oscar Clore of Henderson, Ken- 


tucky; also, Mrs. Sarah S. Young, Genealogical Narrative of the Hart Family (Mem- 
phis, 1882). 

15 ‘*Reminiscences of Colonel Guilford Dudley,’’ in Southern Literary Messenger, 
11:281-287, 370-375 (May, June, 1845). 

16** Autobiography of Col. William Few of Georgia,’’ in Magazine of American 
History, 7:344 (November, 1881). 
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ston, only son and heir of Robert Johnston, of Hartwood, Loch- 
maben Parish, Annandale Shire, Scotland. <A near relation of 
Governor Gabriel Johnston, he was also the nephew of Samuel! 
Johnston, the distinguished North Carolina statesman."’ Late 
in 1767, he arrived in Hillsborough and soon formed a business 
partnership with James Thackston, afterwards a distinguished 
soldier of the Revolution. The firm of Johnston and Thackston 
carried on an extensive mercantile trade — not only supplying 
the inhabitants of Orange County with foreign goods, but also 
doing a large wholesale exchange business with the eastern 
Seotech merchants and with large mereantile establishments at 
New Bern. Through his extensive business operations, of bar- 
ter and sale, with the Scotch merchants at Cross Creek, John- 
ston was very largely instrumental in securing the vast quantity 
of goods needed to effect the purchase from the Cherokee. The 
bonds for the various bills of supplies were underwritten by 
the partners of the land company. 

These men, at the call of Richard Henderson, met at Hills- 
borough during the tense period of the provincial convention, 
which convened at New Bern on August 25, 1774, to appoint del- 
egates to the Continental Congress. One of the partners, 
Thomas Hart, was absent from the meeting of incorporation, 
being a delegate to that convention from Orange County. The 
land company, formally organized on August 27, was given the 
title of the Louisa Company, the name given by Dr. Thomas 
Walker, the Virginia explorer, in 1750 to the river now known as 
the Kentucky River.’* In their articles of incorporation, the 
partners state that they desire either to ‘‘rent or purchase”’ a 
tract of western land from the Indian owners of the soil — and 
this for the avowed purpose of ‘‘settling the country.’’ In an- 
ticipation of the extreme hazards involved in the enterprise, 
they solemnly bound themselves together, not only to be ‘‘equal 
sharers of the property,’’ but also ‘‘to support each other with 
our lives and fortunes.’’ *® 

17 PF. Nash, Hillsboro, Colonial and Revolutionary (Raleigh, North Carolina, 1903) ; 
G. J. MeRee, Life and Correspondence of James Iredell. 

18 J, S. Johnston, First Explorations of Kentucky (Filson Club Publications, no. 
13 — Louisville, 1898); J. P. Hale, Trans-Alleghany Pioneers (Cincinnati, 1886). 
The western country was generally known as the Louisa Country. In the McAfee 


MSS., the name is spelled ‘‘Levisa,’’ supposedly from La Visée. 
19 Draper MSS. 
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Following his return to the settlements in 1771, Daniel Boone 
had been sent by Richard Henderson as an emissary to sound 
the Cherokee in regard to a purchase. The conclusion to which 
Boone came, based upon the findings of James Robertson, was 
that the Indians would dispose of their title for a sufficiently 
valuable consideration. Owing to the confining nature of his 
labors as colonial judge, Henderson was unable to devote his 
time and consideration to the project of westward expansion 
until after the expiration of the court itself, which ceased to 
exist in 1773. 

In the meantime, Boone had grown impatient over the delay 
in the consummation of the plans for western settlement. About 
this same time, Josiah Martin, the royal governor of North 
Carolina, in a letter to the Earl of Dartmouth, expressed grave 
alarm over the steady progress of unauthorized settlement in 
the back country. Nevertheless, Boone, with incredible fool- 
hardiness ignoring both the question of title and the omnipres- 
ent dangers of encroaching upon the territory of hostile savages, 
proceeded solely upon his own responsibility to recruit a body of 
settlers; and on the twenty-fifth day of September, 1773, they 
started from North Carolina to Kentucky. Their advance was 
vigorously resisted by a party of Indians at Wallen’s Ridge. 
Boone and his party drove off the Indians who seem to have 
been aware of this attempt to settle beyond the mountains and 
were determined to resist this unwarranted encroachment upon 
their territory. The whites, though successful in drivine back 
the Indians, became disheartened for fear a larger body of In- 
dians were gathering in their front to oppose their advance, and 
fell back to Snoddy’s Fort. After a few days, the expedition 
was definitely abandoned. 

This entire episode possesses a distinct significance as indi- 
eating that Boone was deficient in executive ability and the 
power to carry through plans made on a considerable scale. A 
remarkable scout, a great hunter, a man of balance and sagacity 
of judgment in coping with the dangers and difficulties of the 
wilderness, Boone lacked constructive and civic talents. It was 
not until the legal mind and executive genius of Henderson was 
applied to the vast and complex project of western colonization 
that it was carried through to a successful termination. As the 
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sequel shows, even this hazard of new fortune bade fair to prove 
a failure until Henderson, with unwavering resolution in the 
face of nameless dangers, answered the imploring message of 
Boone and hurried to his rescue.” 

Following the incorporation of the Louisa Company, on Aug- 
ust 27, 1774, three new partners were added. These were men 
of means and high standing in the colony. David Hart, brother 
of Thomas and Nathaniel, offered to take half a share, or one- 
sixteenth part of the whole. ‘A similar offer was made by one 
of Henderson’s neighbors on Nutbush, whose family had moved 
from Hanover County, Virginia, to Granville County, North 
Carolina, soon after the year 1752." This was Leonard Henley 
Bullock, sometime high sheriff of Granville, and the brother of 
Agnes, widow of George, Lord Keeling, and now wife of John 
Williams. The third new partner, who has been described by 
the historian Battle as ‘‘one of the most influential men of his 
day,’’ was the Scotchman, James Hogg, of the same family as 
the Ettrick Shepherd, and whose wife, McDowal Alves, was sec- 
ond cousin to Sir Walter Scott. A native of East Lothian, 
James Hogg was a resident of the parish of Reay, near Thurso, 
at the time of his emigration to North Carolina. <A cultured 
man, possessed of considerable wealth, he engaged in business 
with his cousins, Robert and John Hogg, who carried on mer- 
eantile enterprises at Fayetteville and Wilmington. Shortly 
after his arrival in Hillsborough late in 1774, he acquired an ex- 
tensive tract of land extending for a mile and more along the 
south bank of the Eno River, opposite the town. One whole 
share was taken by him in the new company.” 

On January 6, 1775, the three new copartners, David Hart, 
Leonard Henley Bullock, and James Hogg having been admitted, 
a new agreement was drawn up, and the reorganized company 
was entitled the Transylvania Company. In the agreement 
drawn up,” reference is explicitly made to the contingency of 

20 A. Henderson, ‘‘Forerunners of the Republic: Daniel Boone,’’ in Neale’s 
Monthly, 1:211-219 (February, 1913). 

21 William and Mary Quarterly, 11:236. 

22K. P. Battle, ‘‘ James Hogg,’’ in James Sprunt Historical Monograph, 3:13-16; 
H. M. Wagstaff, ‘‘ Letters of William Barry Grove,’’ in James Sprunt Historical Pub- 
lications, 9: no. 2, pp. 47-88. Transcripts of the Hogg MSS. were placed at my 


disposal by the Right Rev. Joseph Blount Cheshire, bishop of North Carolina. 
23 One of the original drafts of the agreement is now in the writer’s possession. 
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‘‘settling and voting as a proprietor and giving Rules and Regu- 
lations for the Inhabitants &.’’ A proprietary form of govern- 
ment is clearly outlined. At this stage in the development of 
his plans, Henderson seems to have believed that the proprie- 
tary model, similar to that of Penn or Calvert, in prospect of the 
actual ownership of the settled land by a small group of cap- 
italists, was-best adapted for at least the preliminary stages of 
wilderness colonization. He trusted to the actual realization of 
permanent colonization for the logical evolution of a democratic 
form of government for a trans-Allegheny commonwealth. 

The preliminary negotiations with the Cherokee had been ef- 
fected through the personal efforts of Judge Henderson and 
Colonel Nathaniel Hart. On Christmas day, 1774, there was 
published broadcast throughout the colony the broadside en- 
titled ‘‘Proposals for the encouragement of settling the Lands 
purchased by Messrs. Richard Henderson & Co. on the branches 
of the Mississippi River from the Cherokee tribe of Indians.’’ ** 
This announcement created a genuine sensation throughout the 
colony; and Archibald Neilson, auditor of the colony, in a letter 
to Andrew Miller, inquired with anxiety and apparent reason: 
‘*Pray, is Dick Henderson out of his head?’’ * ‘‘ Dick’’ Hender- 
son was never more coolly in possession of his head than now; 
nor had he ever put it to uses of such momentous promise; for 
soon publie sentiment was enlisted on the side of the Transyl- 
vania Company; and even Martin, the royal governor, acknow!l- 
edged that the opinion prevailed in the colony that there was no 
law against leasing the lands from the Indians for an indefinite 
period.*® Nevertheless, Martin, now gravely alarmed in an- 
ticipation of a coming revolutionary cataclysm, thundered in a 
foreible-feeble proclamation against ‘‘Richard Henderson and 
his Confederates,’’ in their ‘‘daring, unjust and unwarrantable 
proceeding.’’** In writing to the Earl of Dartmouth, Martin 
speaks seathingly of ‘‘Henderson the famous invader,’’ and 
again of ‘‘the infamous Henderson and his associates,’’ whom 
he dubs ‘‘an infamous Company of land Pyrates.’’ He de- 

24 Governor Martin to the Earl of Dartmouth, May 4, 1775, P.R.O., €.0., 5.318, 

25 Archibald Neilson to Andrew Miller, January 28, 1775, manuscript in the office 
of the secretary of state, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


26 North Carolina Colonial Records, 9:1175. 
27 North Carolina Gazette, February 24, 1775. 
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nounced their project as a ‘‘lawless undertaking,’’ ‘‘an infrac- 
tion of the royal prerogative ;’’ and threatened the Transylvania 
Company, if it persisted in its course, ‘‘with the pain of His 
Majesty’s displeasure and the most rigorous penalties of the 
law.’’ 

Henderson, the ‘‘famous invader’’ and his ‘‘infamous com- 
pany of land Pyrates’’ remained unperturbed by the violence of 
Governor Martin’s denunciations. By the various treaties of 
Hard Labor, Fort Stanwix, and Lochaber, the Cherokee were 
left as sole valid Indian claimants of the soil in question; and 
even Virginia had acknowledged the Donelson line run in 1772. 
The Cherokee themselves successfully maintained their claim 
that they were, in the language of the ‘‘Great Treaty,’’ ‘‘the ab- 
origines and sole owners by occupancy from the beginning of 
time’’ of the Kentucky area. Henderson and his associates 
now proceeded unhesitatingly to the negotiations; and in fair 
and open treaty — a treaty which ‘‘was conducted with an hon- 
esty unparalleled at that day in such matters’’ **— held at the 
Sycamore Shoals and lasting from the fourteenth to the seven- 
teenth of March, 1775 —the Transylvania Company, for a con- 
sideration of ten thousand pounds sterling in money and goods, 
purchased from the Cherokee Indians some twenty million acres 
of land, comprising portions of the present states of Virginia 
and Tennessee, and the greater portion of the present state of 
Kentucky. History subsequently proved the validity of this 
title of the Transylvania Company as against the Indians.”® It 
cannot be doubted that Henderson clearly foresaw the Revolu- 
tion now impending, and hoped to forestall Great Britain in her 
plan to cut up the territory beyond the Alleghenies ‘‘into great 
proprietary domains, but with governments not unlike those of 
the existing royal provinces.’’* The colony of North Carolina 
was much more forward than any of the other colonies in her 
revolutionary attitude toward Great Britain; and in a letter to 
James Iredell as early as April 26, 1774, the famous William 


28 A. B. Hulbert, Boone’s Wilderness Road (Historic Highways — Cleveland, 
1903). 

29 Letter of Henry Clay to Isaac Shelby, February 18, 1818, in Draper MSS., 
DD11. Also Hart MSS. supplied me by Hart descendants in Kentucky. 

30G. E. Howard, Preliminaries of the Revolution, 1763-1775 (American Nation, 
8 — New York, 1905). 
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Hooper wrote with especial reference to conditions in North 
Carolina: ‘*With you I anticipate the important share which 
the colonies must soon have in regulating the political balance. 
They are striding fast to independence, and ere long will build 
an empire upon the ruin of Great Britain.”’ 

In the ‘‘standard’’ histories of the United States, one gener- 
ally finds the statement that Boone, after conducting the treaty 
of Syeamore Shoals, cut out the Wilderness Trail and founded 
Kentucky. Sometimes the names of both Boone and Robertson 
are mentioned —the one as the ‘‘Father of Kentucky,’’ the 
other as the ‘‘Father of Tennessee.’’ Sometimes neither is 
mentioned at all. In no case is found any mention of the Tran- 
sylvania Company or its president, Richard Henderson. This is 
one of the singular, almost inexplicable omissions of history 
which enlarged knowledge and wider perspective will inevitably 
remedy.** On the days when the ‘‘Great Treaty’’ at Sycamore 
Shoals was concluded between ‘‘Carolina Dick,’’ as Judge Hen- 
derson was called by the Cherokee, and Oconnostota, the 
‘‘Groundhog,’’ the great chieftain of the Cherokee, Daniel 
Boone was absent. For on March 10, Daniel Boone in the em- 
ploy of the Transylvania Company, at the head of a party of 
some thirty axemen, was sent forward to cut out a path for Hen- 
derson and his party. 

To Richard Henderson and the Transylvania Company, who 
engaged Boone and his party to cut out the Wilderness Trail, 
not less than to Boone who with his axemen executed that com- 
mission, is due the lasting gratitude of future generations. This 
is the historic pathway to the vast ‘‘hinterland’’ poetically 
phrased by a Cherokee chieftain at the treaty of Sycamore 
Shoals as the ‘‘dark and bloody ground.’’ The hardships and 
dangers of Boone and his comrades are matters of history. 
Again and again, the fate of the expedition hung in the balance. 
The courage and energy of Henderson, ever the man of action, 
and his unwavering resolve to go forward in the face of all 
named and unnamed dangers, carried through the armed ‘‘trek’’ 
to a successful conclusion. 

After Boone with his thirty axemen had been attacked by the 


81 In this connection compare A. Henderson, ‘‘ Richard Henderson: his Life and 
Times,’’ in Charlotte Observer (thirteen instalments), March 9—June 1, 1913. 
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Indians and two of his men killed, Boone dispatched to Hender- 
son by special courier the famous letter of April 1, 1775. ‘‘ Your 
company is greatly desired,’’ says Boone in that letter, ‘‘for the 
people are very uneasy, but are willing to stay and venture their 
lives with you, and now is the time to flusterate their [the In- 
dians’| intentions and keep the country whilst we are in it. If 
we give way to them now, it will ever be the case.’’ 

Without hesitation, Henderson commanded a steady forward 
march; and though day after day meeting parties which in ag- 
gregate totaled twice the number in his little band, no thought of 
retracing his steps ever so much as entered his head. His little 
diary, yellow with age, so jealously preserved in the Wisconsin 
Historical Society Library, is laconically eloquent: 

‘‘The same day [Friday, April 7] received a letter from Dan. 
Boone, that his company was fired upon by the Indians, [who] 
killed two of his men, though he kept the ground and saved the 
baggage, ete. 

‘‘Saturday, 8th. Started about ten o’clock. Crossed Cum- 
berland Gap about four miles. Met about forty person return- 
ing from the Cantucky on account of the late murders by the In- 
dians. Could prevail on only one to return.’’ 

This is one of the most memorable pictures in all western his- 
tory — Richard Henderson, ‘‘a man a little above average 
height, broad of shoulders, but not fleshy, clad in the rough garb 
of the pioneer,’’ standing firmly planted in the Wilderness 
Trail on a ragged spur of the grey-grained Cumberlands, point- 
ing significantly forward to the dark and bloody ground, and 
pleading ineffectually with the pale and disheartened fugitives 
to turn about, to join his company, and to face once more the 
dangers and vicissitudes of pioneer conquest. For this indeed 
was the destined mission of his career —to stand like a rock 
and to give bold heart to that precious, crucial movement in be- 
half of permanent western colonization. It must be the verdict 
of history that in that hour, when this first bold movement was 
on the point of being swept off its feet and hurled rudely back- 
ward, Richard Henderson and his companions, ignoring all ob- 
stacles, fared boldly forward to one of the real achievements of 
the age. It is a coincidence of historic significance that just 
one day after the embattled farmers at Lexington and Concord 
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‘‘fired the shots heard round the world,’’ Richard Henderson 
with his faithful adherents reached the site of the future Boones- 
borough. The twentieth of April, 1775, which fittingly enough 
was the birthday of Richard Henderson, was also the birthday 
of the addition of the imperial area of Kentucky and the Ohio 
Valley to the domain of the American republic. 

The initial steps taken by the pioneers to secure the rights and 
privileges of representative self-government are peculiarly in- 
teresting as characteristic of the type of democracy developed 
in the pioneer phase of civilization. No government could fail 
to be interesting whose first primitive legislature was held in the 
open air beneath the shade of a mighty elm. In his diary, Hen- 
derson modestly says: ‘‘Our plan of legislation, the evils point- 
ed out, the remedies to be applied, ete., ete., were acceded to 
without hesitation. The plan was plain and simple; ’twas noth- 
ing more in its essence; a thousand years ago it was in use, and 
found by every year’s experience to be unexceptionable.’? When 
Henderson was approached by some of the settlers with refer- 
ence to the necessity for laws for the regulation of the com- 
munity, his answer was that ‘‘all power was derived from the 
people’’; and he at once recommended to the inhabitants of the 
various settlements to elect delegates to a general convention. 
In his able and comprehensive address to that convention, which 
Felix Walker deseribed as being ‘‘considered equal to any of 
like kind ever delivered to any deliberative body in that day and 
time,’’ ** Henderson used these really memorable words: ‘‘ You 
are called and assembled at this time for a noble and honorable 
purpose. — You are about a work of the utmost importance to 
the well-being of this country in general, in which the interest 
and security of every and each individual is inseparably con- 
nected. 

‘*You, perhaps, are fixing the palladium, or placing the first 
corner-stone of an edifice, the beight and magnificence of whose 
superstructure is now in the womb of futurity, and can only be- 
come great in proportion to the excellence of its foundation. — 
If any doubt remain amongst you with respect to the foree or 
efficiency of whatever laws you now, or hereafter make, be 
pleased to consider that all power is originally in the people: 





82 Manuscript diary of Felix Walker loaned me by one of his descendants. 
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make it their wmterest, therefore, by impartial and beneficent 
laws, and you may be sure of their inclination to see them en- 
forced.”’ 

Under a monarchy, such sentiments were politically ‘‘ad- 
vanced’’ in their full-blooded democracy. ‘‘If Jeremy Bentham 
had been in existence of manhood,’’ is the quaint comment of 
Bogart, ‘‘he would have sent his compliments to the President 
of Transylvania.’’** From one who, under royal rule, asserts 
that the source of all political power is the people, and that 
‘‘laws derive foree and efficiency from our mutual consent,’’ 
western democracy thus born in the wilderness was ‘‘taking its 
first political lesson.’’** It is noteworthy that Henderson and 
the proprietors never claimed or exercised any power other than 
that delegated to them by the people, with but one exception. 
Through a sense of sheer self-protection, they reserved to them- 
selves the power of veto. For they clearly realized that if they 
resigned that power, the delegates to any convention, that might 
be held after the first, would have it in their power to annul the 
claims and rights of the proprietors. 

The letters of the period cast a ray of forest charm, not un- 
tinged with the loneliness of the wilderness, athwart the scene of 
Henderson’s hopes and endeavors. Dangers beset the lonely, 
isolated colony at all times; and the tiny settlement in Powell’s 
Valley, commanded by that remarkable character, Captain Jo- 
seph Martin, bore its share in withstanding the attacks of the 
Indians. <A letter of July 18, 1775, from Henderson and Lut- 
trell to the other proprietors in North Carolina, contains the 
startling news that on June 23, 1775, an attack by the Indians, 
in which two men were wounded, greatly alarmed the people in 
Powell’s Valley, causing them to build a fort at Captain Mar- 
tin’s Station and to work in companies. To Martin on July 20, 
Henderson writes: ‘‘Am extremely sorry for the affair with 
the Indians on the 23rd. of last month. I wish it may not have 
a bad effect. . . your spirited conduct gives me great pleas- 
ure.’’ And in evidence of the high fortitude he always dis- 
played, Henderson adds: ‘‘Keep your men in heart if possible, 


33 W. H. Bogart, Daniel Boone and the Hunters of Kentucky (New York, 1856). 
34C. H. Van Tyne, The American Revolution, 1776-1783 (American Nation, 9 — 
New York, 1905). 
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now is our time, the Indians must not drive us.’’ Well might 
Henderson have been disheartened at this time; for we find him 
writing to the proprietors two days earlier: ‘‘Our enterprise 
has now come to a crisis, and a few weeks will determine in the 
matter. Harrodsburg and the Boiling Springs Settlements, 
which sometime ago could have armed and turned out seventy 
or eighty men at a short warning, are almost abandoned. On 
the most emergent occasion they could not rally twenty men; 
and the better half of them are in the woods on the north side of 
Kentucky, and perhaps could not be summoned to our assistance 
in less than a fortnight. Boonesborough to-morrow night will 
not be able to muster more than ten or twelve men.’’? Four days 
after the treaty of Sycamore Shoals, Governor Dunmore of Vir- 
ginia had fulminated against ‘‘Richard Henderson and other 
disorderly persons, his associates, who, under a pretense of a 
purehase of the Indians, contrary to the aforesaid orders and 
regulations of his Majesty, do set up a claim to the lands of the 
Crown within the limit of the colony,’’ in a proclamation which, 
as Butler says, may well rank with the one excepting those arch 
traitors and rebels, Samuel Adams and John Hancock, from 
the merey of the British monarch. Far from civilization, Hen- 
derson might naturally have felt some dread of the effect upon 
the popular mind of such pronouncements; and there is a wist- 
ful note in his letter to Martin of June 12,1775: ‘‘I long much 
to hear from you, pray write me at Large, how the matter goes 
with you in the Valley, as well as what passes in Virginia.’’ Yet 
his courage is ever high, his head unbowed; on July 18, 1775, he 
writes to the proprietors: ‘‘ Whether Lord Dunmore and Colonel 
Byrd have interfered with the Indians or not, Richard Hender- 
son is equally ignorant and indifferent. The utmost result of 
their efforts can only serve to convince them of the futility of 
their schemes and possibly frighten some few faint-hearted per- 
sons, naturally prone to reverence great names and fancy every- 
thing must shrink at the magic of a splendid title.’’ Hender- 
son’s solicitude for the welfare of the settlements and his desire 
to set up a stable form of government are clearly exhibited in 
his letter to Martin of July 20,1775: ‘‘We did not forget you at 
the time of making laws, your part of the country is too remote 
from ours to attend our convention. You must have laws made 
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by an assembly of your own. I have prepared a plan which I 
hope you’ll approve, but more of that when we meet which I 
hope will be soon.’’ The plan which Henderson so solicitously 
prepared has never come to light; nor are we able to discover 
whether the form of local government he outlined was ever put 
into operation by Martin. 

A noteworthy yet little noted event in American history is 
the Transylvania declaration of independence. The legislature 
of the colony of Transylvania was ‘‘ begun on Tuesday the 23rd. 
of May, in the Year of Our Lord Christ 1775 and the Fifteenth 
Year of the Reign of His Majesty, King of Great Britain.’’ But 
this bold little band of pioneers, presided over by Judge Hender- 
son, speedily asserted the right of local self-government and in- 
dependence of alien authority. In addressing this remarkable 
and picturesque assemblage, the first legislative body on the 
American continent which ever convened west of the Alle- 
ghenies, Henderson boldly declared: ‘‘We have a right to make 
necessary laws for the regulation of our conduct without giving 
offense to Great Britain, or any of the American colonies, with- 
out disturbing the repose of any society or community under 
heaven.’’ 

This bold declaration of independence, preceding by eight 
days the Mecklenburg resolves, and antedating the national 
declaration by nearly fourteen months, was at once unanimously 
endorsed by the legislature. In their reply to the ‘‘ Proprietors’ 
Speech’’ as Henderson’s address was termed, they unhesitating- 
ly declared: ‘‘That we have an absolute right, as a political 
body, without giving umbrage to Great Britain, or any of the 
colonies, to frame rules for the government of our little society, 
ean not be doubted by any sensible mind — and being without 
the jurisdiction of, and not answerable to any of his Majesty’s 
courts, the constituting tribunals of justice shall be a matter of 
our first contemplation. . .”’ 

It was the design of Henderson and his associates, beyond 
doubt, to establish in the heart of Kentucky a separate and in- 
dependent government. Writing to George Washington on 
April 9, 1775, Colonel William Preston, surveyor general for 


858. B. Weeks, ‘‘General Joseph Martin and the War of the Revolution in the 
West,’’ in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1893, pp. 403-477. 
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Fincastle County under Governor Dunmore, says: ‘‘ Henderson 
I hear has made the Purchase & got a Conveyance of the great 
and Valluable Country below the Kentucky from the Cherokees. 
He and about 300 adventurers are gone out to take possession, 
who it is said intends to set up an independent Government & 
form a Code of Laws for themselves.’’ Fully anticipating the 
approach of the Revolution and defiantly ignoring that ‘‘in- 
famous and scurrilous libel,’’? the royal governor’s proclama- 
tion, Henderson went steadily forward upon his course. For he 
was whole-heartedly committed to the plan of making the colony 
of Transylvania the fourteenth American colony. The govern- 
ment which he established at Boonesborough is assuredly the 
most unique colonial government ever set up on this continent. 
The proceedings of the Transylvania legislature — the advanced 
speech of Henderson with its thorough-going democracy, the 
prudence and foresight of Boone and the pioneer legislators 
which were displayed in the laws for protecting game, breeding 
horses, ete., the tolerance by no means common at that period 
shown in the granting of full religious liberty — all display the 
acumen and foresight of Henderson as well as the practical good 
sense and rough wisdom of the rude pioneers. These libertarian 
pioneers were for the most part lawless men — ignorant, un- 
polished, and utterly insubordinate, as described by a contem- 
porary visitor at Boonesborough. In his diary, Henderson, who 
had led the most of them thither and profoundly admired their 
hardihood and self-reliance, humorously speaks of them as a set 
of scoundrels who seareely believed in God or feared the devil! 
These primitive pioneer spirits, restless and uncontrollable, 
caused Henderson the gravest alarm. The very qualities for 
which they were most distinctive were qualities which harbored 
the seeds of danger. The proprietary form of government, al- 
though thoroughly democratized in tone, bade fair to evoke the 
dissatisfaction of the lawless pioneers, already intoxicated with 
the breath of freedom swept in on the first breezes of the Rev- 
olution. In their secret hearts these pioneers, indoctrinated 
with the insurrectionary ideas of the Regulation in North Caro- 
lina, regarded the vast wilderness which Henderson and his as- 
sociates had bought but which they themselves now held and 
maintained, as a free public domain. In the light of modern 
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sociology, it is beginning to be realized that free land has con- 
stituted the basis of American democracy. The very buoyancy 
of the national character, as Frederic C. Howe maintains, is 
‘traceable to the free democracy founded on a freehold inheri- 
tance of land.’’ 

Even more serious dangers from without, however, now 
threatened the integrity of the colony of Transylvania. At the 
very time that the Transylvania legislature was in session, Gov- 
ernor Martin of North Carolina had ingloriously fled from his 
‘‘nalace’’; and on the very day that his secret agent arrived in 
Boonesborough, Lord Dunmore escaped to the protection of a 
British vessel, the Fowey. The rapid spread of revolutionary 
sentiments throughout the colonies bade fair to render any form 
or suggestion of proprietary, government, however modified by 
democratic features, distasteful to the colonists. At Oxford, in 
Granville County, North Carolina, on September 25, 1775, the 
proprietors of Transylvania held a meeting and elected James 
Hogg as a delegate, armed with an ably prepared memorial, to 
the Continental Congress then in session at Philadelphia, peti- 
tioning for the recognition of Transylvania as the fourteenth 
member of the united colonies. ‘‘Having their hearts warmed 
with the same noble spirit that animates the United Colonies,”’ 
the memorial sets forth, ‘‘and moved with indignation at the late 
ministerial and Parliamentary usurpation, it is the earnest wish 
of the Proprietors of Transylvania to be considered by the Par- 
liaments as brethren, engaged in the same great cause of liberty 
and mankind. — The memorialists please themselves that the 
United Colonies will take the Infant colony of Transylvania into 
their protection; and they, in return, will do every thing in their 
power, and give such assistance in the general cause of Americé 
as the Congress shall judge to be suitable to their abilities.’’ 
While displaying genuine interest in the affairs of the wilder- 
ness colony, the Adamses, Samuel and John, voiced certain 
strong objections to some of its features. Jefferson advised the 
Virginia delegates to use their charter, not to destroy the claims 
of the Transylvania Company, but ‘‘to prevent any arbitrary or 
oppressive government to be established within the boundaries 
of it.”’ To Hogg, Jefferson stated that ‘‘it was his wish to see 
a free government established at the back of theirs [Virginia’s] 
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properly united with them.’’ He would not consent, however, 
for Congress to acknowledge the colony of Transylvania, until 
it had been acknowledged by Virginia. Opposition was ex- 
pressed to the proprietary form of government, quitrents were 
regarded as a form of vassalage, and the hope was generally ex- 
pressed that the proprietors would establish a ‘‘free govern- 
ment’’ and, as Hogg narrates, ‘‘render ourselves immortal.’’ 

The failure of Hogg’s embassy to Philadelphia marks the be- 
ginning of the end of the colony of Transylvania. Although 
Henderson, assisted by Willie Jones and Thomas Burke, repre- 
sentatives of the highest legal talent in North Carolina, exerted 
all the power of his persuasive eloquence and personal influence 
before the Virginia convention at Williamsburg, he was defeat- 
ed chiefly through the opposition of two remarkable men. These 
were Patrick Henry, who sought to extend in all directions the 
power and bounds of the ‘‘ Ancient Dominion’’ of Virginia; and 
George Rogers Clark, who represented Harrodsburg, the rival 
settlement to Boonesborough in Kentucky, and as a Virginian 
wished to see Transylvania legislated into a dependency of Vir- 
ginia. The mantle of leadership in the West, worn by Hender- 
son as colonizer and lawgiver, now fell upon the shoulders of 
Clark, who foreed his appointment as virtual military dictator 
of the trans-Allegheny region. Under the pressure of Hender- 
son’s vigorous representations, Virginia finally acknowledged 
the validity of Henderson’s claims as against the Indians, but 
frankly confiscated the purchase and made of Transylvania a 
county of Virginia. In consideration of the very great expense 
incurred by Richard Henderson and Company in purchasing 
and in settling the said lands, ‘‘by which the Commonwealth is 
likely to receive great advantage, by increasing its inhabitants 
and establishing a barrier against the Indians,’’ Virginia granted 
to Richard Henderson and Company two hundred thousand acres 
of land situated between the Ohio and Green rivers, opposite the 
present site of Evansville, Indiana. North Carolina later grant- 
ed to the company a like amount on Powell and Clinch rivers in 
Tennessee. As just compensation, these grants were quite in- 
adequate to measure the value of the service in behalf of per- 
manent western colonization rendered by the Transylvania Com- 
pany. 
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The daring project of western colonization in which Hender- 
son and his associates ventured their lives and fortunes seemed 
at the time little short of a chimerical dream. These men were 
engaged in no shoddy speculative scheme from which they hoped 
to reap golden profits while leaving others to bear the brunt of 
danger, hardship, and disaster. Henderson in especial furnishes 
a commanding example of a man willing to take supreme per- 
sonal as well as financial risk in vindication of his faith in a dar- 
ing hazard of colonization and promotion. ‘‘From any stand- 
point,’’ says Hulbert, ‘‘ Richard Henderson’s brave advance into 
Kentucky in April, 1775, must be considered as one of the most 
heroic displays of that typical American spirit of comprehensive 
aggrandizement of which so much is heard to-day.’’ The pur- 
chase at Syeamore Shoals, the unresting march of Henderson 
and his little band over the blood-haunted Wilderness Trail, cut 
out by Boone and his axemen in the employ of the Transylvania 
Company, and the settlement of Kentucky may well be classed by 
historians as dramatic phases of a movement of incalculable 
moment and providential timeliness in our early history. 

If George Rogers Clark was the ‘‘Hannibal of America,’’ if 
Daniel Boone was her Marco Polo, Richard Henderson was her 
Cecil Rhodes. Just when Matabeleland seemed destined to pass 
irrevocably outside the sphere of British control, Cecil Rhodes 
organized a company, entered the country at the head of an 
armed band, purchased the mining concessions and the position 
of ‘‘most favored nation’’ from Lobengula, the native chief, and 
so saved the vast ‘‘hinterland’’ of what was afterwards to be 
known as Rhodesia for the British empire. Endowed with a 
like empire-building imagination, Richard Henderson incor- 
porated a company just when the West, on the outbreak of the 
Revolution, seemed destined to pass beyond American control; 
purchased from Oconnostota and his fellow-chieftains of the 
Cherokee tribe, the last Indian claimants, their title to this vast 
theater of savage warfare; marched at the head of an armed 
band to the objective focus of conflict; and by his unfaltering 
courage and the moral influence of his company, saved the vast 
‘‘hinterland,’’ not only of Kentucky, but ultimately of Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois, to the American nation. 

The Transylvania Company, after playing its momentous role 
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in American history, vanished from the scene. But the work ef 
Henderson, Boone, Williams, Hart, Luttrell, and their compeers 
stillendures. It is fortunate that the imperial tract of territory 
which Henderson and his associates gave up to the American 
people as the consummation of their daring adventure still bears 
the name of the sweet meadows of Ken-ta-kee. It is perhaps not 
wholly unfitting that the great trail and the historic fort, its des- 
tination, should both have been named for Boone, the pilot, 
rather than for Henderson, the captain, of the movement which 
brought them into being. Yet Henderson is not wholly forgot- 
ten. A truer perspective for the movement of westward ex- 
pansion in American history is now in process of creation. <A 
nation and an age which do honor to great hazards of life and 
fortune, to supreme ventures of personal safety, capital, and en- 
terprise — to a Cecil Rhodes, a Robert E. Peary, or a James J. 
Hill — may well find in Richard Henderson, with his empire- 
building imagination, a forerunner of the great colonizers and 
captains of industry of today. 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


University or Nortu Caro.Lina 
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SOME ASPECTS OF BRITISH ADMINISTRATION IN 
WEST FLORIDA * 


In the following discussion attention will be directed to two 
phases of the history of British West Florida: first, the evolu- 
tion of the northern boundary of the province; and second, the 
attempt to establish settlements in the region adjacent to the 
Mississippi River. 

The province of West Florida, with its northern boundary at 
the thirty-first parallel, was formally constituted by the issu- 
ance of the royal proclamation of October 7, 1763." The min- 
istry had deliberated upon this policy of the division of Florida 
for some months prior to the announcement of the royal edict. 
As early as May 5 of that year, the Earl of Egremont in a letter 
to the board of trade,’ suggested a number of heads of inquiry 
relative to the recent acquisitions, among which were those per- 
taining to the development of commercial advantages and to the 
diverting of those advantages to British subjects, the security of 
the whole territory against the aggressions of foreign powers, 
and the preservation of peace in the Indian country. He sug- 
gested to the board that full information on these various heads 
should be gathered and classified, along with recommendations 
as to the attainment of the various objects enumerated. 

In June following, in compliance with this suggestion, the 
lords of trade, under the direction of Shelburne, outlined in a 
general way the policy to be adopted toward the new posses- 
sions.* In this preliminary report, the board made reference 
for the first time to the division of Forida into East and West 

* This paper was read at Columbia, South Carolina, before the joint meeting of 
the American Historical Association and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
in 1913. 

1A. Shortt and A. G. Doughty, Documents Relating to the Constitutional History 


of Canada, 1759-1791 (Canadian Archives, Sessional Papers, no. 18 — Ottawa, 1907), 
120. 


2 Tbid., 94. 
8 Shortt and Doughty, Documents Relating to the Constitutional History of Can- 
ada, 97-107. 
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Florida. Their lordships frankly confessed that the lack of 
authentic knowledge relative to the coasts, harbors, natural re- 
sources, and people of the region made it impossible to convey 
to the king the information essential for the basis of an intel- 
ligent opinion.* The suggestion for the erection of the two 
provinces and the description of their boundaries were therefore 
obviously of a tentative character. Indeed it was proposed that 
whenever governments were established in the proposed prov- 
inces, steps should be taken at once for an accurate survey of 
the seacoast and of the interior region lying between the moun- 
tains and the Mississippi River.* 

It is rather evident that the fixing of the northern boundary 
of the new province at the thirty-first degree of latitude was 
based upon no very clearly defined principle. The proclama- 
tion of October 7, 1763, was hastily conceived and executed for 
the purpose of allaying the suspicions of the western and south- 
ern Indians,° and the line of thirty-one degrees laid down there- 
in was evidently arbitrary and consequently tentative. It is 
apparent, moreover, that in the beginning of the discussion over 
the disposition of the western territory, the northern boundary 
of Florida was thought of in connection with the establishment 
of a continuous boundary separating the whites and Indians — a 
boundary which was temporarily set up in 1763 and finally de- 
termined in the course of the succeeding decade. In connection 
with their first suggestion of the thirty-first parallel as the north- 
ern limit of the province, their lordships observed that ‘‘this is 
as far north as the Settlements can be carried, without inter- 
fering with the lands claimed or occupied by the Indians.’’’ 
The ministry worked blindly in this matter, apparently striking 
the line of thirty-one degrees as a convenient one, and one which 
would probably answer for an Indian boundary. 

This remained the boundary, however, only for a few months. 
On March 23, 1764, the lords of trade, in a representation to the 
king, proposed that the boundary be moved north to a line run- 


4Shortt and Doughty, Documents Relating to the Constitutional History of Cana 
da, 105. 


5 Ibid. 
6C. W. Alvord, ‘‘The Genesis of the Proclamation of 1763,’’ in Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Collections, 36:20 et seq. 


7Shortt and Doughty, Documents Relating to the Constitutional History of Can- 
ada, 105. 
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ning eastward from the mouth of the Yazoo River. This ree- 
ommendation was approved by the privy council on March 26 
and referred to the law officers, who reported favorably on May 
1, and final approval was given by the council eight days later. 
The order for the change was sent to Governor Johnstone in a 
supplementary commission on June 6.° Since the prevailing 
opinion in regard to this change of the northern boundary is that 
it was made as late as 1770,° it is worth while to print the ree- 
ommendation of the board of trade as it was passed by the 
privy council: ‘‘By Your Majestys Royal Proclamation of the 
7th of October last, and your Majestys Commission to your Gov- 
ernor of West Florida, it is declared that the said Province shall 
be bounded to the North by a Line drawn due East from that 
part of the River Missisippi which lyes in Thirty one Degrees 
North Latitude to the River Apalachicola; but it is our Duty to 
Represent to your Majesty, that We are Informed by your Maj- 
estys Governor, that it appears, from Observations and Surveys 
made since the said Province has been in your Majestys Posses- 
sion, that there are not only very considerable Settlements upon 
the East Bank of the Missisippi above that Line, but also that 
the Town and Settlement of Mobile itself is some Miles to the 
North of it; and therefore We humbly beg leave to propose, that 
an Instrument may pass under the Great Seal (in like manner 
as was directed in the Case of the extension of the South bound- 
ary of Georgia) declaring that the Province of West Florida 
shall be bounded to the North by a Line drawn from the Mouth 
of the River Yasous, where it unites with the Missisippi due 
East to the River Apalachicola, by which we humbly conceive 
every material Settlement depending upon West Florida will 
be Comprehended within the Limits of that Government.’’ *° 

8 Acts of the Privy Council of England; Colonial Series (London, 1911), 4:668. 
The recommendation of the board of trade is printed in American State Papers; Pub- 
lic Lands, 1:57. A copy of the supplementary commission to Johnstone is in the 
general land office, Washington, Florida Papers. 

®See D. Rowland, Encyclopedia of Mississippi History (Madison, Wisconsin, 
1907), 2:997, wherein the view is taken that the revised boundary was not established 
until 1770, when it appears for the first time in the commission of Governor Peter 
Chester. This view is based in part upon an extract from the commission of Gov- 
ernor Eliot (1767), published in American State Papers; Public Lands, 1:57, in 
which the old boundary of the thirty-first parallel is described. The complete docu- 


ment describes the revised boundary. 
10 Acts of the Privy Council, 4:668. 
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The avowed reason for this change, as set forth by the lords 
of trade, was the inclusion of certain settlements along the Mis- 
sissippi River in the civil government of West Florida. This 
assertion of their lordships, however, does not reveal the whole 
situation. In seeking an explanation of their action it is im- 
portant to consider some of the attendant circumstances. Soon 
after the issuance of the royal proclamation of October 7, 1763, 
the board of trade, having given careful consideration to the 
best methods of peopling the new provinces, inserted an adver- 
tisement in the London Gazette of November 22, 1763." The 
announcement is made in this public communication that their 
lordships have received information that many persons are 
desirous of grants of lands in.EKast Florida and West Florida, 
and that in order to avoid delay in the making of settlements 
the king has directed that the lands be surveyed and laid out in 
townships not to exeeed twenty thousand acres each. These 
townships will be granted to such persons as are ‘‘willing to 
enter into reasonable engagements to settle the lands, within a 
limited time, and at their own expense, with a proper number 
of useful and industrious Protestant inhabitants.’’ Proposals 
to this end were invited to be made in writing to Mr. Pownall, the 
secretary of the board. 

This announcement elicited a response from many quarters. 
Having thus invited applications for grants of land and sug- 
gestions as to the best methods of developing the province, the 
government was subjected to pressure from numerous interests. 
Previous to the announcement of the government’s policy in the 
proclamation of October, the English believed that they were 
free to occupy at will the unsettled lands as far west as the 
Mississippi River. At this time England was passing through 
a new era of speculation. The cessions of 1763 were followed 
by a wave of land hunger that affected both England and Amer- 
ica. A new impetus was given the colonizing spirit which had 
lain dormant since the commencement of the war. Pamphlet 
literature advocating the feasibility and necessity of settling 
the new lands was printed and circulated throughout England 
and the colonies from 1763 on. Many of the leading men in the 
colonies and in England, as well as the more venturesome pio- 


11 Board of Trade Journals, 71:312-314, in library of Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania; Scot’s Magazine, 25:627. 
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neers of the back country, were eager to participate in the ex- 
ploitation of the rich lands beyond the mountains.” 

In the early period of this land fever, while the ministry was 
still debating its western land policy, the Mississippi Land Com- 
pany was organized, numbering among its members some of the 
leading men of Virginia, Maryland, and England. Nothing 
short of two and a half million acres would satisfy this ambitious 
ecompany.’® The Company of Military Adventurers, under the 
leadership of General Phineas Lyman, figures largely in the 
effort to exploit the lands adjacent to the Mississippi River, par- 
ticularly those of West Florida. In fact the applications and 
proposals from individuals and companies for the patenting and 
settling of the lands in this region are almost innumerable. Po- 
litical and personal influences were in numerous instances 
brought to bear upon the government in behalf of these various 
groups of land exploiters.’* Although it is not possible to point 
to a definite proof for the assertion that it was the influence of 
this speculative element that led to the inclusion in West Florida 
of some of the most fertile lands in the Mississippi Valley, yet 
there are to be noted certain very suggestive circumstances. 
For example, there is an entry in the journal of the board of 
trade of June 5, 1764,"° in which the board recommends to the 
crown that grants of land be made as follows: To the Earl of 
Eglinton, who was a member of the coterie of ‘‘ King’s Friends,’’ 
twenty thousand acres; to William Cock, five thousand acres; 
and to Thomas Robinson, the under secretary of ‘the treasury, 
twenty-five hundred acres. It will be noted that this action was 
taken one day prior to the issuing of the supplementary com- 
mission to Governor Johnstone in which the new boundaries 
were described. These grants were north of the thirty-first 
parallel, in the neighborhood of Natchez. This region had been 
left in the unorganized western territory, which, by the terms 
of the proclamation of 1763, was reserved for the use of the In- 
dians, and in which settlements were prohibited except by con- 
sent of the crown. The prospect of securing grants of land in 

12C, E. Carter, Great Britain and the Illinois Country, 1763-1774 (Washington, 


1908), 105. 
18 Ibid. 


14 Tbid., 103-144. 
15 Board of Trade Journals, 72:252. 
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this fertile region would be greatly enhanced therefore if the 
district could be attached to the government of West Florida. 
That such action was taken through the influence of those inter- 
ested in securing concessions is verified to some extent, when 
considered in connection with the foregoing, by the later asser- 
tion of General Phineas Lyman in a letter to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth that in his early efforts on behalf of his Company of Mil- 
itary Adventurers, he ‘‘gained no more for them than the ex- 
tending of the Province of West Florida as far north as the 
Yasou River to make room for their Settlement.’’ 

In the course of the three or four years subsequent to the 
change in the boundary, the ministry gave little attention to the 
course of developments in West Florida or to the formulation 
of any definite policies. It permitted the governor of the prov- 
ince to make land grants indiscriminately, but gave no serious 
thought to planning ways and means of developing the resources 
of the region. By 1768, however, the attention of the ministry 
had been repeatedly called to the necessity of taking more ef- 
fective measures for the encouragement of settlements. In this 
year, Montfort Browne, the acting governor of West Florida, 
in a letter to the Earl of Hillsborough, urged the necessity of 
taking effectual steps to establish a permanent colony on the 
banks of the Mississippi River, within the borders of that prov- 
ince, and declared: ‘‘I am of opinion my Lord that a Town Ship 
shou’d be laid out at or near Natchez or at some convenient 
place on the River and that a good road be opened from the 
settlement of Mobile to the town so to be laid out. Nothing 
can forward the Settling of a new Place more than this, Espec- 
ially in a Country destitute of Inhabitants & so worthy of being 
inhabited. Indeed at present there is a political necessity for 
taking these steps, for a great part of the immense Indian trade 
which comes from near Detroit down our side of the Mississippi 
principally centers at New Orleans.’’ *" 

This statement reflects the sentiment of practically every offi- 
cial directly charged with the government of the province. And 
it is a statement, moreover, of one of the essential problems 
confronting the government in the administration of the ceded 


16 February 1, 1768, P.R.O., C.O., 5.585. 
17 Tbid. 
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territories during the period under consideration. As a rule, 
the determination of any policy relating to the West, which con- 
templated an outlay of money, appears to have been conditioned 
by its possible effect upon the Indian trade. The problem of 
turning the fur trade to English markets was uppermost in all 
discussions relative to the West. One of the chief arguments 
in favor of the elimination of the western military posts, in 1768, 
and against the proposed settlements in the Illinois and Wabash 
countries, was their distance from the seat of Spanish power 
at New Orleans would make them of small use in redirecting the 
course of trade.'* Exactly the reverse was true of the estab- 
lishment of colonies on the Mississippi River in West Florida. 
The creation of an emporium here, and the concentration of 
political and military power as well as commercial interests, 
would tend to deflect the trade from New Orleans. This city 
had been one of the chief markets in America for furs during 
the French period, and the cession of Canada and the other 
great fur-bearing regions in the West and Northwest had only 
increased its importance.” There was therefore a confident ex- 
pectation that English officials, with assistance in the way of 
commercial inducements that would follow the creation of such 
establishments on the lower Mississippi, might be able to turn 
the course of trade to the English. In order to make this pos- 
sible, a cheap and easy means of communication would need to 
be established with the port of Mobile. This is the explanation 
of the frequent references, in the contemporary correspondence, 
to such projects as the clearing of the Iberville River and pos- 
sible cross-country lines of travel. 

Now, as has been already suggested, immigration into the 
western portions of the province was relatively slow till about 
1770, notwithstanding the advertisement for settlers and the 
efforts of officials in charge of the country and of the land spec- 
ulators to induce people to settle and improve the land. The 
speedy settlement of the country was prevented by a combina- 
tion of circumstances. 

In the first place, the greater part of the most valuable land 
along the river had been given out in large tracts to speculators, 


18 Carter, Great Britain and the Illinois Country, 134. 
19 Tbid. 
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who from neglect or inability failed to prosecute energetically 
the actual occupation of their grants. Again, the fact that the 
better lands were thus preémpted tended to discourage the ef 
forts at settlement of individuals of more modest means and 
less ambitious designs.” 

The partial removal of the troops appears to have discouraged 
many people. The posts on the Mississippi were abandoned 
in consequence of a representation of the board of trade to the 
king in March, 1768, in which it is recommended that on account 
of the expense all interior posts in America be reduced, so far 
as possible.** From the appeals made to the ministry it is clear 
that those in direct contact with the situation saw in this policy 
an element of danger on account of the proximity of the region 
to the Spanish and Indians. Without the aid of the military, the 
security of the settlers and the control of the fur trade were 
matters of grave doubt. Merchants, moreover, would not be 
easily persuaded to invest in enterprises so far from a military 
and political center. 

The capital of the province remained at Pensacola; and the 
diffeulty of enforcing civil regulations in a place so far removed 
from the seat of government, indicated by the resulting lawless 
ness, likewise contributed to discourage the settlement of law 
abiding men.** Moreover, it appears that the laws and ordi 
nances passed by the provincial assembly did not extend in most 
cases to the outlying regions of the province. <A resident of the 
district adjacent to the Mississippi assures the governor as late 
as 1773 that ‘‘some regulations in Civil Affairs cannot be longer 
dispensed with, to go to Pensacola for the redress of every 
trifling difference is entirely out of the question the expense 
would far exceed most of the Sumsin dispute. Permit me there- 
fore in my own behalf and I can assure you it is the common 

20 Browne to Hillsborough, February 1, 1768, P.R.O., C.0., 5.585; Hillsborough, 
May 12, 1768, ibid.; Durnford to Chester, June 23, 1771, ibid., 5.588; Chester to 
Hillsborough, June 23, 1771, ibid.; Chester to Hillsborough, September 28, 1771, 
ibid., 5.589. 

21 Chester to Hillsborough, September 26, 1771, P.R.O., C.0., 5.588; Memorial of 
Council and Assembly of West Florida, in Browne’s of August 25, 1768, ibid., 5.586; 
Browne to Hillsborough, December 1, 1768, ibid.; Browne to Hillsborough, October 8, 
1769, ibid., 5.587. 

22 Durnford to Chester, June 23, 1771, P.R.O., C.0., 5.588: George Urquhart to 
Chester, July 1, 1773, ibid., 5.590. 
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prayer of the whole settlement that your Excellency would be 
pleased to issue some Ordinance for our Relief. There are al- 
ready existing some Wholesome Laws which would be of the 
greatest Utility in this Place, particularly the Slave Law, the 
Servant Law, the laws against Stealing Cattle and Canoes, and 
the court of request if extended to this river, if no great Juris- 
diction can be given us.’’ * 

Yet despite these discouraging features, settlers arrived in 
increasing numbers from about 1770; several notable movements 
of population from the old colonies occurred in that year and 
succeeding years. For example, in July, 1770, a body of eighty 
settlers, with nineteen Negroes, from Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and North Carolina came down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
and settled at Natchez. These people reported that one hun- 
dred families from the same regions were ready to come upon 
hearing favorable reports.** The question of making some def- 
inite arrangements for the protection and government of these 
people, and for the distribution of land among them, was thus 
brought to the immediate attention of both the provincial au- 
thorities and the ministry. 

The governor of the province, Peter Chester, used every en- 
deavor to secure the immediate safety of this settlement and 
to offer it encouragement. He applied, unsuccessfully, to the 
military authorities of the province for a detachment of troops 
in order to afford the people protection; he sought and received 
assurances from the representatives of the Indian department 
that the settlement would not give umbrage to the neighboring 
Indians; and finally convinced Lord Hillsborough, secretary of 
state for the colonies, of the necessity and propriety of using a 
portion of the contingent fund of the colony for its assistance.” 
Hillsborough was very favorably inclined, also, to the annul- 
ment of the patents of those grantees who had failed to cultivate 
the land, and to the regranting of the land to those on the 
ground.” 

23 George Urquhart to Chester, July 1, 1773, P.R.O., C.O., 5.590. 

24 John MelIntire to Chester, July 19, 1770, P.R.O., C.O., 5.588; Deposition of 
Daniel Huay, August 25, 1770, ibid.; Chester to Hillsborough, September 26, 1770, 
ibid. 

25 Chester to Hillsborough, September 26, 1770, P.R.O., C.O., 5.588; Hillsborough, 
February 11, 1771, ibid. 

26 Hillsborough to Chester, December 4, 1771, P.R.O., C.0., 5.588. 
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This apparently favorable attitude toward the establishment 
of the settlement at Natchez induced some of the settlers and 
promoters to petition for a new seat of government to be located 
on the Mississippi and to replace Pensacola which was deemed 
too far south. The change in the control of the colonial depart- 
ment from Hillsborough to Dartmouth seemed favorable to this 
project. In a later petition presented some time in 1772 or 1773, 
it was set forth that the fertility of the soil had induced many 
persons from America and Europe to seek homes on the banks 
of the Mississippi, many of whom were men of property; that 
if there were not a great uncertainty about ‘‘the intended Seat 
of Government and want of imediate [sic] Administration of 
Justice,’’ the number would be much greater. They recom- 
mended building the new seat at White Cliffs, within a few miles 
of Pointe Coupée on land owned by former Governor Montfort 
Browne.” 

This petition was supplemented by a memorial from Lord 
Eglinton, owner of the large grant near Natchez, Colonel Wil- 
liam Taylor, at one time in charge of the military department 
in West Florida, and Montfort Browne.” These men were the 
real promoters of the scheme. They seem to have hoped that a 
new colony might be cut off from West Florida. General Phin- 
eas Lyman was likewise urging the creation of a separate gov- 
ernment on the Mississippi.** Whether there was any founda- 
tion for the belief that such an establishment would receive fa- 
vorable consideration from the ministry, does not appear. But 
there were persistent rumors both in England and America that 
there was in contemplation the erection of a new government 
on the Mississippi which would either supplant Pensacola or 
form the political center of a new province.*° 

27 Reasons for Establishing the Intended Government on the Mississippi at the 
White Cliffs near Pointe Coupée. Dartmouth Papers. 

28 Copy of a Report of the Lords of Trade, to the Lords of the Council for 


Plantation Affairs, on the Petition of the Earl of Eglinton and Others, January 22 


1773; Memorial of Montfort Browne Requesting an Appointment to a Government in 
North America. Dartmouth Papers. 

29 Major General Lyman Proposing Means for the Settlement of the Mississippi, 
December 8, 1772. Dartmouth Papers. 

8° Browne to Hillsborough, August 10, 1768, P.R.O., ©.0., 5.585; Browne to Hills 
borough, December 20, 1768, P.R.O., C.O., 5.586; John Blackburn to Sir William 
Johnson, March 26, 1772, Johnson MSS., 21:152; E. R. Wegg to Dartmouth, May 13, 
1773, P.R.O., C.0., 5.590; Chester to Dartmouth, May 15, 1773, ibid. 
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But the government was unwilling to proceed farther at this 
time. Indeed the Earl of Dartmouth informed Governor Ches- 
ter under date of December 9, 1772, that no hopes should be in- 
dulged that money would be granted to aid in the settlement of 
the lands upon the Mississippi. He took the position that the 
lands should be disposed of for a consideration sufficient to 
answer any expense that would be necessary for the proposed 
establishments. At all events, the public must not be burdened 
with the expense.** This announcement of policy was followed 
in April of the next year by an order of the privy council that 
no proposals for taking up lands in West Florida could be re- 
ceived or acted upon until the king’s pleasure with regard to 
the ‘‘plan hereafter to be adopted for the disposal of His Maj- 
esty’s Lands in America in general.’’ Dartmouth assures Gov- 
ernor Chester, moreover, that this plan is not likely to aecord 
with the views and expectations held by himself and others 
relative to the settlement of the province. 

Although the restriction of land grants was temporarily 
abandoned within the next year, the government took no active 
interest until after the opening of the Revolution. Thereupon 
we notice a complete reversal of policy. On July 5, 1775, Secre- 
tary Dartmouth instructed the governor of the province that 
‘it is His Majesty’s Pleasure, not only that the Execution of 
the Sale of Lands should be suspended for the present, but also 
all other Reservations & Restrictions, and that Gratuitous 
Grants, exempt from Quit Rents for ten years should be made 
to any persons from the other Colonies, who may be induced, 
; to seek an Asylum in Your Government.’’ ** 

In the period just surveyed, from 1763 to 1775, it is difficult to 
discover among the undercurrents and cross-currents of British 
polities any consistent policy on the part of the government to- 
ward the province of West Florida. Its treatment of the vari- 
ous questions and problems arising out of the governance of the 
province was characterized by the same hesitating indecision 
and that same lack of insight and vision which so completely 


81 P.R.O., C.0., 5.590, 

82 Dartmouth to Chester, August 4, 1773, P.R.O., C.O., 5.590; Chester to Hills- 
borough, October 8, 1773, Canadian Archives, B.13. 

33 P.R.O., C.0., 5.592. 
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oid 
vitiated its efforts at a solution of the general problem of im- 
perial organization. In the establishment of the northern 
boundary of West Florida, in its attitude toward colonizing pro- 
jects, and in the disposition and control of the territory added 
to the province by the change in boundary, the government of 
England followed no definite policy and worked toward no 
definite end. 


CuarRENCcE E. Carrer 


Miami UNIVERSITY 
Oxrorp, OHIO 








THE SOUTH AND THE RIGHT OF SECESSION IN THE 
EARLY FIFTIES * 


The danger of a rupture of the Union and of civil war ten 
years before the firing of the first gun on Fort Sumter is only 
beginning to be appreciated by historians. In the troublous 
days of agitation that preceded the compromise arrangement of 
1850, hot-headed and even sober-minded southerners, harassed 
by the aggressiveness of northern Wilmot-provisoism, began to 
calculate the value of the Union. This inevitably tended to con- 
firm their doubts that, in the absence of a guarantee that north- 
ern aggressions would find a prompt and proper limit, the South 
had anything to gain from its continuance. Many came to de- 
spair of being able to block the Wilmot proviso by regular legis- 
lative methods or by the veto of the president; they therefore 
considered it bad policy to wait till the dreaded and final blow 
was struck by Congress before a finger should be raised by way 
of warning or defense. Under the circumstances active advo- 
cates of the application of extreme particularistic doctrines be- 
came numerous in various parts of the South. 

Sentiment in South Carolina was strongly in favor of a with- 
drawal from a union which the people felt had proved, in the 
words of R. Barnwell Rhett, ‘‘a splendid failure of the first 
modern attempt by people of different institutions to live under 
the same government.’’ That a constitutional right of secession 
existed was hardly questioned in the state which was proud to be 
represented in the United States Senate by the man who had led 
the nullification movement of the early thirties and who had in 
his last formal speech addressed to that body laid down condi- 
tions for the continuance of the South in the Union that were 
generally regarded as either impossible or impracticable. Cal- 
houn’s followers at home doubted whether the Constitution could 


* This paper was read at Columbia, South Carolina, before a joint meeting of the 
American Historical Association and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
in 1913. 
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be relied on by their section and were sometimes inclined to con- 
sider it as an impediment rather than a protection to the rights 
of the South. But the South Carolina leaders, realizing that 
they had long borne the odium of discredited radicalism, saw that 
some other state would have to lead off, if the issue of codpera- 
tive withdrawal from the Union was to be successfully made. 

When in the summer of 1849 a state convention was called in 
Mississippi to assemble at Jackson ‘‘to consider the threatening 
relations between the North and the South,’’ Calhoun outlined 
the work which he felt such a convention ought to undertake in 
defense of southern rights.* Accordingly, it issued an address 
inviting the southern states to participate in a convention at 
Nashville in June of the following year. This call gave the hot- 
spurs and fatalists a cause about which to rally and South Caro- 
lina promptly endorsed the proposal and made arrangement for 
taking a prominent part in the deliberations of the convention. 
Most of the other southern states also provided for representa- 
tion although the Whigs and some Democrats condemned the 
convention, because they felt that the strongest supporters of the 
movement were determined to ‘‘ press on the consideration of the 
Nashville Convention the propriety of the treasonable project of 
disunion.’’* But the combined force of the introduction of 
Clay’s compromise resolution, the announcement of Webster’s 
seventh of March speech, and even the possibility of an adjust- 
ment in Congress as a result of the powerful efforts of an able 
group of conservative senators from both sections and both par- 
ties, did not affect the meeting of the convention nor the par- 
ticipation of any except those who had been lukewarm from the 
outset. 

When the convention met on the third of June the hotspurs 

1 See speech of Colonel 8. W. Trotti of Barnwell, South Carolina in South Caro 
lina Telegraph, May 29, 1850, quoted in National Intelligencer, June 5, 1850. 

2 Calhoun to Colonel C. 8. Tarpley, June 9, 1849, in Jackson Southron, May 24, 


1850; also in National Intelligencer, June 4, 1850; J. F. Jameson, Correspondence of 
John C. Calhoun (American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1889, vol. 2 


Washington, 1900), 1206. It was charged that Daniel Wallace of South Carolina 
attended as the agent of his state or of Calhoun to influence the deliberations of the 
convention. Wallace denied this in a letter to the editor of the Jackson Southron, 
June 4, 1850, printed in that paper, June 14, 1850. 

3 Jackson Southron, May 31, 1850; see A. C. Cole, The Whig Party in the South 
(Washington, 1913), 157-162, 168-171. 
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assumed control but were held in check by 4n active group of 
moderates.* A series of resolutions of the Calhoun type were 
adopted and an address from the pen of R. Barnwell Rhett of 
South Carolina.’ The speeches of the supporters of the address, 
which contained the ‘‘choicest of disunion tenets’? and which 
met some opposition on account of its radicalism, savored 
strongly of disunion. Judge Beverly Tucker, professor of con- 
stitutional and common law at William and Mary College, who 
had gone there as a delegate with the avowed intention of ad- 
vocating secession, made a powerful appeal for disunion in ease 
that California should be admitted as a free state.© Langdon 
Cheves appealed to Virginia to take the lead in a movement for 
the secession of the southern states.’ 

The convention issued an ultimatum requiring as an alterna- 
tive to disunion, the extension of the Missouri compromise line 
to the Pacific, ‘‘an extreme concession on the part of the South,’’ 
and made provision for reassembling six weeks after the ad- 
journment of Congress. Meantime, the various features of the 
‘‘Omnibus”’ bill had been enacted into law and labelled collec- 
tively with the sacred name of ‘‘Compromise.’’ Ratification 
meetings, especially in the lower South, had stamped their ap- 
proval upon the work of the convention,® but upon the success of 
the congressional measures many of the moderates, including 
practically all the Whigs,°® withdrew from the movement. Never- 
theless, a small body of the faithful assembled at Nashville in 
November; they adopted a set of resolutions which combined an 
unqualified condemnation of the compromise measures with a 
formal promulgation of the doctrine of the right of secession. 

4 Proceedings in Nashville Republican Banner, June 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
1850. 

5 Jackson Southron, June 28, 1850. On June 21, the same journal stated: 
‘*Neither John C. Calhoun, Robt. Y. Hayne, nor Geo. MeDuffie, even in the palmiest 
days of ultra nullification, ever conceived anything to surpass it.’’ 

6 Tucker to his nephew, March 25, 1850, in William and Mary Quarterly, 18:45; 
speech in Jackson Southron, June 28, 1850. 

7 Petersburg Intelligencer, July 27, 1850, quoted in National Intelligencer, July 
30, 1850. 

8 Washington Union, July 17, 27, 29, ete. 

9 Judge Sharkey, a Mississippi Whig who had presided over the convention and 


who now refused to issue the call for the adjourned meeting, was one of these. Na- 
tional Intelligencer, September 21, October 19, 1850. 
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They further suggested the holding of a southern congress with 
full power to deal with the situation.” 

The enactment of the adjustment measures of 1850 does not 
seem to have had as immediate effect upon the situation in the 
South as has often been believed. The news of their passage 
was hailed with joy by most Whigs and by a small contingent of 
Union Democrats, but in many sections of the lower South their 
combined forees could not claim a majority. On the other hand, 
a South Carolina organ of disunion, anticipating the passage of 
the compromise measures, had already sounded the eall, ‘*To 
arms!’’ and answer was made by the Democratic leaders and 
the Democratic press in all parts of the South. ‘‘We are not 
afraid to meet the raw head and bloody bones disunion, face to 
face,’’? the central organ of the Democracy of Mississippi had 
declared on August 16..°. When the success of the congressional 
adjustment was announced, the Vicksburg Sentinel, asserting 
that the South had lost all in the controversy, raised the question 
whether it would submit or resist: ‘‘For one we are for resist- 
ance; who speaks next?’’** ‘‘We recommend State Secession,”’ 
announced the Natchez Free Trader, ‘‘it is a constitutional, 
peaceful, and safe remedy. . Hereafter in arguing this 
sionists, for we believe that these are the only issues before the 
country.’’** ‘The issue is at last upon us,’’ repeated Colonel 
J. J. Seibels, the editor of the Montgomery (Alabama) Adver- 
tiser and the colleague of Yancey in advocating the withdrawal 
of the South from the Union, ‘‘Submission, or resistance are 
now the only alternatives. . . . We shall not hesitate to 
choose the latter.’’** ‘‘We believe in the right of State seces 
sion,’’? declared the Dallas (Alabama) Gazette. ‘‘We believe 
the late compromise measures will warrant the secession of any 
slaveholding state from the Union. . . . We believe it the 
duty of every Southern State, collectively or alone to secede 
from the Union as soon as possible.’’ ** 


10 Proceedings in Nashville Republican Banner, November 13, 14, 15, 18, 19, 
1850; resolutions in National Intelligencer, November 26, 1850. 

11 Jackson Mississippian, August 16, 1850. 

12 Vicksburg Sentinel, September 28, 1850. 

18 Natchez Free Trader, September 25, 1850. 

14 Montgomery Advertiser, quoted in Washington Republic, October 7, 1850. 

15 Dallas Gazette, quoted in Mobile Advertiser, June 4, 1851. 
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The Democratic press of Georgia centered its attention upon 
the question of the state convention, the call of which the legis- 
lature had provided for in the present contingency. The Sa- 
vannah Georgian was in favor of such a convention, and was 
prepared to advocate resort to secession if such was the will of 
the people as enunciated through their delegates.** The Griffin 
Jeffersonian thought that it was either secession or abolitionism 
and of course preferred the former.’ The Columbus Sentinel 
urged that the convention as its first act issue a declaration of 
independence,'* while a group of leading organs enthusiastically 
advised secession as a remedy.’* In Louisiana and in the upper 
tier of southern states, too, the compromise found strong op- 
ponents among the Democratic journals; even Tennessee had a 
‘‘erying half-dozen’’ that argued against submission.” 

The excitement throughout the South was food for the south- 
ern fire-eaters. To the meetings that were held to enable the 
people to express their views on the issues of the day, Rhett of 
South Carolina, McDonald of Georgia, Yancey of Alabama, and 
lesser lights addressed their complaints of northern aggression 
and their arguments for recourse to secession as the only hon- 
orable remedy. There began a rally under the slogan of re- 
sistance; the demand for secession and resistance seemed to 
become nearly as strong as the opposition to the compromise. 

yovernor Towns of Georgia, whose legislature had provided 
for the contingency, immediately issued the call for a state con- 
vention to deal with the matter of federal relations. The execu- 
tives of Mississippi and South Carolina, doubting whether the 
South could honorably continue in the Union after it had been 
insulted, despoiled, and defrauded by the adjustment, recom- 
mended similar action in their states. Governor Seabrook of 
South Carolina and Governor Quitman of Mississippi corre- 
sponded privately regarding the course that should be taken.” 

16 Savannah Georgian, September 20, 1850. 

17 Griffin Jeffersonian quoted in Savannah Republican, September 23, 1850. 

18 Columbus Sentinel quoted in Savannah Republican, September 25, 1850. ‘‘We 
frankly tell you that, so far as we are concerned, we despise the Union, and hate the 
North as we do hell itself.’’ Columbus Sentinel quoted in National Intelligencer, 
November 15, 1850. 

19 See list in Savannah Republican, October 3, 1850. 

20 Nashville Republican Banner, October 23, 1850. 


21 J. F. H. Claiborne, Life and Correspondence of John A. Quitman (New York, 
1860), 37 et seq. 
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Both felt that there could be no salvation except in secession; the 
influence of the executive offices in these states was, therefore, 
exerted in favor of this step. 

The situation had become quite serious. Agitation was at its 
height. Men who in the days when the adjustment measures 
were still being considered in Congress, felt convinced that there 
was no real disunion excitement in the South except what was 
stirred up by demagogical politicians out of selfish motives, now 
became fearful that the situation in their section was not fully 
appreciated. ‘‘Everything on the surface is calm,’’ a Georgia 
leader reported, ‘‘but public opinion is fast settling down in the 
belief that we may be benefited and that we cannot be worsted 
by dissolution.’’** The caldron of disunion bubbled angrily in 
South Carolina but the Palmetto state still hesitated to take the 
lead: its voters were divided between the advocates of immediate 
secession by separate state action and those who favored the 
united action of the South. The national government was fully 
alive to the danger of disunion. Webster, in his position as see 
retary of state, seriously considered writing a letter to one of the 
federal officers in the South who were giving him information 
as to the situation, taking occasion ‘‘to set forth, fully and ex 
plicitly, the duty of the Executive Government of the United 
States, under the constitution and the laws, in case of a collision 
between the authority of a State, and that of the United States.’ 
‘‘T think a paper may be drawn quite applicable to the present 
state of things,’’ he wrote to President Fillmore, ‘‘and be a good 
Union paper, to send to Congress with your Annual Mes 
sage,’’ *8 

The Whigs had kept remarkably clear from this secession 
movement. Although many of them, including prominent lead- 
ers, had been nullifiers or near-nullifiers in the thirties, having 
been brought up on the state rights doctrines of that period,” 

22 John H. Lumpkin to H. Cobb, September 3, 1850. Copy of manuser 
loaned to the author by U. B. Phillips. 

23 Webster to Fillmore, October 25, 1850, Fillmore Private Correspondence, 11 
no. 100, manuscripts in the library of the Buffalo Historical Society 

24 Hilliard had entered politics as a member of the state rights school in Alabama 
and always pointed with pride to his training. (W. Garrett, Reminiscences of Public 
Men in Alabama [Atlanta, 1872], 96; see his letter of May 23, 1849, in Mobile Ad 
vertiser, May 26, 1849.) Judge William L. Sharkey of Mississippi had sympathized 
with nullification in 1833. (Jackson Mississippian, October 17, 1851; Jackson Flag 
of the Union, October 24, 1851.) In Georgia, Berrien, Dawson, Stephens, Toombs, 
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they had now stood out against the Nashville convention and had 
all but unanimously come to the support of the compromise 
measures, anxious for a settlement and for the preservation of 
the Union. ‘‘All who are for resistance and for disunion will 
be found in the ranks of the democratic party,’’ admitted a Union 
Democratic leader concerning the situation in Georgia,” and 
the same applied to the other states of the South. ‘‘The Whig 
party of the South, as a mass are more united and sounder on 
the question of the Union than the Democratic party,’’ a Ten- 
nessee Democratic member of Congress declared, and Senator 
Foote repeated this sentiment in Mississippi.” Despite the 
grievances of which the South complained, the Whigs especially, 
though large slave-owners, doubted the advantages that a south- 
ern confederacy would give to the slave institution. 

The Whigs were loyal to their original position in all the 
events that followed. In the Georgia convention of 1850, they 
were largely responsible for the adoption of the ‘‘Georgia Plat- 
form’’ which was destined to have such an important influence 
in determining the result in that and other states, with its 
staunch support of the Union and its firm guarantees for the 
rights of the South; in the state legislatures and in the Missis- 


and Jenkins had been state right leaders in the thirties. They had not then thought 
it treason to caleulate seriously the value of the Union. See the toasts of Toombs, 
Jenkins, and Dawson, at a local anti-tariff meeting in 1832, drunk under a seven- 
striped flag symbolic of a southern confederacy of seven states. (Niles’ Register, 
43:77; pointed to by Mobile Advertiser, February 23, 1851, and by Milledgeville 
Federal Union, in 1853, in Savannah Republican, August 15, 1853.) Berrien played 
a leading part in the Georgia anti-tariff convention in November, 1832, which adopt 
ed strong state rights resolutions. (Niles’ Register, 43:220, 230.) Stephens’ first 
political speech, delivered on the fourth of July, 1834, was an exposition of the com- 
pact theory and a defense of the right of any of the states to withdraw if the com- 
pact should be violated by the others. (R. M. Johnston and W. H. Browne, Life of 
Alexander H. Stephens [Philadelphia, 1878], 88.) In the fall of the same year 
Dawson presented the minority report on Creek affairs in the legislature embodying 
the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions. He claimed to be an ‘‘undeviating advo- 
eate of the Jeffersonian doctrine of State Rights and State Remedies.’’ Speech 
from the Milledgeville Times and State Rights Advocate, November 18, 1834, quoted 
in 8. F. Miller, Bench and Bar of Georgia (Philadelphia, 1850), 1:262. 

25 John H. Lumpkin to Howell Cobb, July 21, 1850; also letter of July 29. U. B. 
Phillips, The Correspondence of Robert Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens, and Howell 
Cobb (American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1911, vol. 2 — Washington, 
1913), 208, 209. 

26 Nashville Republican Banner, December 19, 1850, August 6, 1851; also Peters- 
burg Intelligencer, quoted in Washington Republic, October 21, 1851. 
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sippl convention they took a similar stand. It was largely due 
to the efforts of Whigs that no resolutions affirming even the 
constitutional right of secession were at this time inscribed upon 
the statute books of any of the southern states, excepting South 
Carolina. When they were in a minority they tried obstructive 
tactics and allied themselves with the Union Democrats to op- 
pose the advocates of resistance. Indeed, such Union parties 
were actually formed in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, al- 
though they were denounced by the southern rights Democrats 
as being merely ‘‘Whiggery in disguise.’ * 

The situation was put to a test in the state and congressional 
elections of 1851. The southern rights organizations, as a re- 
sult of the failure of their efforts in the legislatures and in the 
Georgia convention, gradually moderated their tone and came 
to deny that they were aiming at disunion. They abandoned the 
resistance issue for the more hopeful one to be found in the ab- 
stract question of the right of secession, which they sought to 
vindicate against their opponents.** Their hope was thus to win 
back the Union Democrats, who had been codperating with the 
Whigs in support of acquiescence in the congressional adjust- 
ment. The right of secession became the issue upon which the 
elections turned in the lower South and in certain of the dis- 
tricts of the other southern states. 

Alignment on this question revealed the position of Whig and 
Democrat as essentially contradictory.*? Even those Democrats 
who saw in the existing situation no justification for recourse to 
secession usually defended the doctrine of secession as a remedy 
against oppressive conditions. A North Carolina Union Dem- 
ocrat assured his colleagues in the state legislature that it was a 
right in which he believed but which he did not think proper to 
assert.” A Georgia Union Democrat did not hesitate to assert 

27 Cole, Whig Party in the South, 181 et seq. 

28 On the situation in Mississippi see Natchez Free Trader, September 10, 1851; 
ibid., August 20; Natchez Courier, June 24, 1851. Colonel Jefferson Davis drew up 
the resolution adopted by the state rights convention in June, 1851, asserting the 
right of secession but declaring it inexpedient under ex'sting circumstances. 

29 The Richmond Enquirer of November 28, 1850, declared under the caption, The 
Right of Secession: ‘‘The Editors of the Whig and ourselves have been indoctrinat- 
ed in such different political schools, that upon no subject is it probable that we shall 
more strongly dissent, than upon that which heads this article.’’ Cf. Richmond 
Whig, November 29, 1850. 

89 North State Whig, January 8, 1851. 
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the right, though he declared that he had never desired the oc- 
easion for its application.** Governor Collier of Alabama who 
was a conservative and opposed to recourse to secession and 
who had not thought the situation required a special session of 
the state legislature, avowed that it was a clearly acknowledged 
right.** 

‘We place secession upon the clearly ascertained and well- 
defined opinions of our people,’’ declared the Mississippian.® 
‘*It is a constitutional, peaceful, and safe remedy,’’ added the 
Natchez Free Trader* In South Carolina, of course, the right 
of secession was toasted by the Democrats as ‘‘the right of all 
rights, without which all other State rights are nugatory.’’ * 

The question of the right of secession was canvassed in June 
among the members of the Nashville convention, and the Demo- 
erats, at least, gave the doctrine an unanimous endorsement.** 
A South Carolina member of Congress, in April, 1850, ques- 
tioned the Democracy of an Illinois representative who had 
pledged the generous assistance of his state for the coercion of 
any state that might attempt to secede.” The Raleigh Standard 
admitted that secession was a cardinal principle in the Democra- 
tic faith.** So also declared a member of the Alabama senate who 
undertook to prove that the Democrats had always maintained 
the right of secession.*® Indeed, when after a year or so, an at- 
tempt was made to fall back upon old party lines, the southern 
rights organization, still holding to the doctrines of peaceable se- 
cession and unlimited state sovereignty, claimed that it had al- 

81 William Rutherford, Jr., to Howell Cobb, April 16, 1850. Phillips, Corre 


spondence of Toombs, Stephens, and Cobb, 190. 

32 Letter to citizens of Alabama, October 22, 1850, in Mobile Advertiser, Novem- 
ber 3, 4, 1850. 

38 Jackson Mississippian, quoted in Congressional Globe, 32 Congress, 1 Session, 
ap., 284. 

84 Natchez Free Trader, September 25, 1850. The Mobile Daily Register which 
advocated submission to the compromise measures contended for the abstract right of 
secession ‘‘as a supra-constitutional remedy.’’ National Intelligencer, August 17, 
1851. 

85 Flag of the Union (Jackson), August 8, 1851. 


36 New York Herald, Washington letter, quoted in Baltimore Clipper, June 26, 
1850. 


87 Congressional Globe, 31 Congress, 1 Session, ap., 431. 
38 North State Whig, August 27, 1851. 
89 Alabama Journal (Montgomery), December 12, 1851. 
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ways been the Democratic party.” In the Mississippi state rights 
Democratic convention of January, 1852, which probably repre- 
sented nine-tenths of the Democrats in the state, Colonel Jeffer- 
son Davis boldly took ground that secession was a Democratic 
doctrine." As a matter of fact, few Democratic journals were 
- ready to deny it and when driven into a corner, those who hesi- 
tated to give an affirmative answer avoided giving an explicit ex- 
pression of their position.” 

For some reason, probably because of a belief in its wide- 
spread acceptance in the South, the supporters of the doctrine 
of secession made comparatively little effort at the beginning to 
submit detailed arguments in favor of their interpretation of 
federal relations. During the exciting discussions in Congress 
only one southerner essayed an elaborate exposition of the se- 
cession remedy and he was a South Carolinian.** But in No- 
, vember, the Nashville convention declared that if the northern 
states, who were parties to the compact of Union, continued to 
harass the South, ‘‘we have a right, as states, there being no 
common arbiter, to secede’’ and then formally resolved, ‘‘That 
the Union of the states is a union of equal and independent sov- 
ereignties, and that the powers delegated to the federal govern- 
ment can be resumed by the several states, whenever it may seem 
> to them proper and necessary.’’ ** State conventions of south- 

ern rights associations in Alabama and later in Mississippi also 
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40 Savannah Republican, November 19, 1851. 
ry 41 Flag of the Union (Jackson), January 30, 1852; Mrs. Jefferson Davis, Memoir 
of Jefferson Davis (New York, 1890), 1:471. 

42 St. Louis Intelligencer, June 16, 18, 21, 27, 1851. 

43 Speech of Daniel Wallace of South Carolina. After submitting his evidence, 
he summarized his position: ‘‘The sovereign parties to the compact of union, at 
the moment they formed it, declared, in express terms— to which all the States as 
sented — that they entered into the covenant with the understanding, that a breach of 
any one article, by any one party, leaves all the other parties at liberty to withdraw 
from it, and re-assume the powers granted whenever, in their judgment, it became 
necessary to their safety and happiness, and at the same time affirmed the right 
and duty to resist arbitrary power and oppression, and that the doctrine of non-re 
sistance is absurd, slavish, and destructive of the good and happiness of mankind.’’ 
He believed the government to be ‘‘a confederated Republie of sovereign and equal 
States.’’ Congressional Globe, 31 Congress, 1 Session, ap., 430. 

‘¢ The resolutions of the two sessions of the Nashville convention and of the 
Georgia state convention are printed in M. W. Cluskey, Political Text-Book (Phila- 
delphia, 1858), 596 et seq. 
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asserted the right in equally clear terms. But even then the 
southern rights leaders and the ‘‘secession’’ press did not for 
some time awake to the necessity of developing their arguments. 
They were, indeed, busied with the more immediate and greater 
issue of whether or not the passage of the compromise justified 
the resistance of the slaveholding states. 

Gradually, however, they were aroused by the formidable ar- 
ray of arguments directed by their opponents against the right 
of secession. These were answered by an exposition of the com- 
pact theory and of the sovereign character of the states. The 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions and Macon’s writings were 
drawn upon to prove that a state had the right to secede.*® No 
important mention, however, seems to have been made of Cal- 
houn and the South Carolina exposition. 

The states as original sovereign and independent communi- 
ties, it was asserted, had not surrendered their sovereignty by 
agreeing to the Articles of Confederation, nor even upon the 
adoption of the federal Constitution of 1787.7 A Democrat in 
the North Carolina legislature declared that there was no alle- 
giance owed by the citizens of any state to the general govern- 
ment, that a state had a right to secede at any time, quietly and 
without disturbing the compact between the other states.“ An- 
other Democratic member presented resolutions claiming not 
only this right but the right to punish such citizens as refused 
to follow the state in secession.*® The leading Democratic jour- 
nal in Louisiana declared that secession could not be treason 
because it did not consist in levying war against the government 
or adhering to its enemies.*° One of the most elaborate news- 
paper arguments in favor of secession was that of the Louisiana 
Statesman which drew a careful distinction between secession 
as peaceable and revolution as accomplished by a resort to arms. 
‘‘Two or more parties, for mutual interest, enter into partner- 
ship to endure while it is agreeable and advantageous to the 


45 National Intelligencer, February 25, 1851. 

46 [bid., July 22, 1851; Mobile Advertiser, June 24, 1851. 

47 Nashville American, March 5, 1851, quoted in Nashville Republican Banner, 
March 8, 1851. 

48 North State Whig, January 8, 1851. 

49 Tbid., November 27, 1850. 

50 Louisiana Courier, quoted in Mobile Advertiser, November 6, 1850. 
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contracting parties; each surrendering to the other certain in- 
dividual rights to be used and enjoyed in common, but retaining 
certain other rights to be enjoyed by themselves individual- 
ly. The duration of the partnership is not specified. Very well. 
One of the partners after a while perceives that all the advan 
tages of the concern accrue almost entirely to the others, and 
that they are even encroaching on the rights and interests he 
specifically reserved for himself —in a word that the partner- 
ship has ceased to be desirable and may be ruinous to him. He 
gives notice to his partners that he will withdraw from the con- 
cern and they have no right to prevent him. He takes his por- 
tion of the stock, makes his bow, and peaceably retires. This 
is Secession; if he should seize a musket, rush into the estab- 
lishment, ete. . . . that would be Revolution.’’™ 

But the secession doctrine was enunciated somewhat more 
formally in the state constituent conventions that met in Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina after Union victories all over the 
South had demonstrated the futility of any attempt at actual 
secession. In the report on federal relations fathered and vain- 
ly supported by the Democratic state rights element in the 
Mississippi convention the government was declared to be one 
of delegated powers, limited by a written constitution which had 
been ratified by the states separately; the reserved rights re- 
mained with the states, ‘‘and it necessarily follows that any State 
possesses the right to judge of infractions of the Constitution, 
and whenever an exigency shall arise, which in the opinion of the 
people of the State is sufficient to justify the step, such State has 
an unquestionable right to resume the delegated powers and 
withdraw from the Union.’’* Six months later the South Car- 
olina convention adopted with little opposition an ordinance de- 
claring the right of secession: ‘‘That South Carolina in the 
exercise of her sovereign will, as an independent state, aczeded 
to the Federal Union, known as the United States of America; 
and that in the exercise of the same sovereign will, it is her right 
without let, hindrance, or molestation from any power whatso- 
ever, to secede from the said Federal Union; and that for the 

51 The Richmond Enquirer gave its endorsement to this interpretation, quoting it 
November 28, 1850. 

52 Flag of the Union (Jackson), November 21, 1851. 
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sufficiency of the causes which may impel her to such separation, 
she is responsible alone, under God, to the tribunal of public 
opinion among the nations of the earth.’’ * 

The Whigs throughout the South took issue with the Demo- 
erats on this point and were about equally united in their denial 
of any such right. They held that when conditions became in- 
tolerably oppressive and all other remedies had been tried and 
had failed, there remained recourse, in the last resort, only to 
the inalienable right of revolution. This was the burden of the 
official and unofficial utterances of their officeholders,* of the 
letters and speeches of their candidates, of the editorials of the 
Whig press,” and of the resolutions of local and state union 
conventions besides those which the Mississippi constituent con- 
vention and the Tennessee legislature officially adopted under 
Whig influence.** Whig editors worked out elaborate arguments 
on federal relations to prove their point, some of which had a 
smack of the logic which Webster used in his famous reply to 
Hayne. They boldly rejected the compact idea and denied that 
the states were any longer sovereign and independent commun- 
ities. They declared the secession theory founded on unsound 
state-rights arguments; that whatever the status of the states 
before 1787, the people in their desire to form ‘‘a more perfect 

53 The vote on the ordinance was one hundred and thirty-six for and nineteen 
against. Cluskey, Political Text-Book, 554. 

54 William A. Graham of North Carolina, who was Fillmore’s secretary of the 
navy, considered the doctrine of secession to be ‘‘utterly inconsistent with and re- 
pugnant to the Constitution of the United States; it was fully diseussed and in my 
opinion refuted along with nullification in the winter of 1832-3.’’ (Letter of July 26, 
1851 to Mr. Haywood and others, in New Orleans Bulletin, August 20, 1851.) Gov- 
ernor Campbell of Tennessee in his inaugural address, October 16, declared it ‘‘ idle 
and insane to talk about seceding from or dissolving the Union, in quiet and peace, 
by consent. This is impossible. Civil War will inevitably follow the one or the 
other.’’ Nashville Republican Banner, October 17, 1851. 

55 Discussed in leading editorials in Louisville Journal, October 30, 1850; Mobile 
Advertiser, November 3, 6, 27, 1850; Jackson Southron, May 10, 17, 1850; Savannah 
Republican, July 3, 1851; North State Whig, January 1, 1851; Richmond Whig, 
November 27, 1850, March 17, 1851; Natchez Courier, October 1, 18, 1850, January 
31, 1851; Memphis Eagle, February 17, October 2, 1851. 

56 Laws of Tennessee, 1851-1852, p. 719. The Tennessee Whigs later congratulat- 
ed themselves that they had remained ‘‘unseduced by the insidious doctrine of the 
right of secession taught by some of their adversaries in their midst during the past 


year and the year before.’’ Address of Whig state convention of 1852, in Nashville 
Republican Banner, February 11, 1852. 
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Union’’ had then yielded to the general government many es- 
sential attributes of sovereignity and annulled them to the 
states; that the federal government was now sovereign in its 
sphere in all matters delegated to it; that the Constitution of the 
United States and the laws in pursuance were supreme outrid- 
ing and overrunning, when they conflict, the constitutions and 
laws of the states; and, finally, that there was no basi« for even a 
reserved right of secession because then these provisions in the 
Constitution would be absurd and useless. They asserted that 
the Constitution provided a mutually appointed umpire to decide 
differences as to the powers of the federal government; they 
referred to the supreme court as a tribunal competent to pass 
upon every possible infraction of the Constitution, with juris- 
diction over every possible case in law or equity arising under 
it.’ Their conelusion was that secession was nothing short of 
revolution inasmuch as it would defeat the very purposes for 
which the Union was formed.” A timely letter from Daniel 
Webster, the ‘‘ great expositor’’ of the Constitution, in which he 
denied the right of secession and denounced it as revolution, 
added substantially nothing to the arguments already offered.” 

The denials of this doctrine were sometimes most vigorous. 
‘‘Of all the vagaries that ever straggled into the brain of a poli- 
tician,’’ said the Memphis Eagle, ‘‘the one of peaceable secession 
of a state from the Union, is the most absurd and least caleulated 
of all to inspire confidence in the intelligence or patriotism of 
him who shall harbor for a moment the monstrous proposi- 
tion.’’*® It ‘‘is in our view too preposterous to spend words 
about. Weacknowledge no such right,’’ declared the Tuscaloosa 

57 Louisville Journal, October 30, 1850; Savannah Republican, July 3, 1851. The 
Jackson Southron of May 10, 1850, refuted the theory of nullification, closing: ‘‘The 
people of the United States when they formed our Federal Constitution, provided a 
tribunal competent to decide upon every infraction of that sacred instrument and gave 
it jurisdiction in every possible case of a violation of its provisions.’’ 

58 Memphis Eagle, February 17, October 2, 1851; Richmond Whig, November 27, 
1850; St. Louis Intelligencer, December 9, 1850; Savannah Republican, August 12, 
1851; Natchez Courier, October 18, 1850, January 31, 1851; Jackson Southron, Oc 
tober 11, 1850; Mobile Advertiser, November 27, 1850; Southern Shield, quoted in 
ibid., November 11, 1851. 

59 Daniel Webster to ————————, August 1, 1851. National Intelligencer, Au 
gust 5; Richmond Whig, August 7; Memphis Eagle, August 16, 1851. 

60 Memphis Eagle, April 14, 1851. 
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Monitor.“ ‘*The laws of Congress now operate directly on in- 
dividuals without any reference to State action,’’ said the Mo- 
bile Advertiser. ‘*This Constitution was adopted by the people 
of the several States, and is as much their government as are 
the State governments, and nowhere provides that the people of 
any one State may withdraw, secede, or dissolve from it at pleas- 


ure. . . . Anywhere in the Union we are citizens of the Un- 
ion . . . but State allegiance changes with a change of loca- 


tion. State allegiance is put off at pleasure like a holiday suit, 
but nothing short of voluntary expatriation releases a man from 
the allegiance to the Union.’’** ‘‘The Whigs deny that the 
Union of these States is a mere rope of sand,’’ declared the 
Jackson Southron, ‘‘they deny that a party of maleontents may 
cause a State to secede from the Union and not incur the guilt. 
of treason. They have ever held that the federal government 
is founded on its adoption by the people and creates direct rela- 
tions between itself and individuals. No State authority can 
dissolve the Union.’’** ‘‘The people framed it; who but the 
people can unframe it?’’ asked the Natchez Courier. 

Certain Whig journals considered the practical operation of 
secession to show that it could not be peaceable. The Mobile 
Advertiser took Alabama as a specific case of a seceding state. 
Immediately the question would arise, it said, as to the payment 
of duties to the federal officials. The consignee would refuse 
and when the collector called upon the government of the United 
States, the former would call upon the state authorities to assist 
him in resisting the laws of the Union. The result would be a 
collision; if the state government called upon its citizens to re- 
sist by force of arms, it would amount to ‘‘levying war against 
the government and adhering to its enemies,’’ in other words, 
treason."* ‘‘The President of the United States and every ex- 
ecutive officer under him,’’ declared the editor of the North 
State Whig, ‘‘are sworn to execute the laws, and if they are re- 
sisted, it is his solemn and sworn duty to quell such resistance, 
and if necessary in order to do it, to use the army and navy and 
militia of the Country. War must follow. War as the result of 


61 J. Hodgson, Cradle of the Confederacy (Mobile, 1877), 297. 
62 Mobile Advertiser, November 3, 1850. 

63 Jackson Southron, May 17, 1850. 

64 Mobile Advertiser, November 6, 1850. 
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secession is as fatal as any of the eternal purposes of God.’’” 
‘‘However disagreeable the duties which such a course would 
impose upon the other States and upon the Federal authorities, 
it will be their bounden duty to suppress this, as they would any 
other forcible resistance to the laws and Constitution,’’ was the 
opinion of the St. Louis Intelligencer.” 

The danger of admitting the abstract right of secession, even 
though secession itself was conceded to be unnecessary at that 
time, was pointed out by the Whigs. They felt that such an ad- 
mission would have the effect of giving countenance and en- 
couragement to the disunionists in South Carolina and might be 
made the basis for a continued general disunion agitation, as it 
had been in South Carolina. ‘‘This doctrine of Secession, in 
the case of South Carolina, ceases to be a theory or an abstrac- 
tion, and presents itself as a fearful reality,’’ warned the Alex- 
andria Gazette.* ‘*The right of secession, as claimed by our 
opponents,’’ declared the editor of the Macon Journal and Mes- 
senger, ‘‘must be either a useless abstraction or a revolutionary 
sentiment leading directly to the destruction of the government. 
In its practical operation it is intended to cover the retreat of 
Souh Carolina from the Union.’’ ® 

The Whigs, however, placed themselves squarely upon the 
Georgia platform, pledging themselves, in case of any further 
aggression, to resist ‘‘even to a disruption of every tie which 
binds the state to the Union.’’ This was the right of revolution, 
the ultimate remedy to which the Whigs pointed.” Resolutions 
of which Stephens was probably the author, giving expression 
to loyal devotion to the Union, closed with the declaration: ‘‘We 
hold ourselves in duty bound to maintain the government as long 
as it maintains us, but when it becomes our open enemy, by some 
hostile act, if that time should come, then we should be for Revo- 
lution and Independence.’’™ Stanly of North Carolina indi- 
cated the same remedy when the Democrats demanded a state- 

65 North State Whig, July 16, 1851. 

66 St. Louis Intelligencer, December 9, 1850. 

87 North State Whig, July 2, 1851; Richmond Whig, August 11, 12, 1851. 

68 Alexandria Gazette, quoted in National Intelligencer, October 22, 1851. 


69 §. T. Chapman to H. Cobb, Macon, June 11, 1851. 
and Cobb Correspondence, 236. 
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70 See Tennessee resolutions of February 28, 1852. 
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ment of what the Whigs proposed to do if the fugitive slave law 
was repealed.”*? The Whigs declared that the right of secession 
was confounded with this inherent and inalienable right of revo- 
lution —‘‘a right nobody disputes and terrible to tyrants 
only.’’?** They made it clear, however, that it was not a right 
fixed by constitutional provision or regulation, that it was justi- 
fiable only in case of extreme oppression, that its exercise meant 
rebellion against the authority of the general government and 
henee bloody civil war, a remedy which the existing situation 
surely did not require. 

In order to understand the earnestness of both sides at this 
time it is essential that one follow the leading contests where the 
doctrine of secession was made the issue in the congressional 
elections of 1851. In Virginia, where the regular Democratic 
candidates were believers in the doctrine of secession, interest 
was centered in the contest between Botts and Caskie in the 
Richmond district. During the canvass Caskie repeatedly 
avowed the right of secession: ‘‘I do interpose this great con- 
stitutional doctrine of the right of a state to secede, in case of a 
fundamental violation of the articles of the federal compact. | 
do interpose that doctrine between the aggressions of the North 
and the aggressions of the government of the United States.’’ 
He thought this preferable to civil war. Botts, his Whig op- 
ponent, who could not acknowledge the right of a state to secede 
and who denounced peaceable secession as a ridiculous, abstract 
humbug, declared with his accustomed fire: ‘‘I would shoot 
down every man who dared to resist the fugitive slave law, or 
any other law of the United States.’’ Asked whether he would 
be willing, if South Carolina seceded ‘‘to whip her in,’’ he re- 
plied: ‘‘I am not exactly certain. Personally, I might be will- 
ing to let her go; and if she did secede, I might be disposed to 
treat her as a foreign nation, and make it a foreign instead of a 
civil war; and by the application of the Monroe doctrine 
reduce her to subjection, as being dangerous to our institutions 
to permit any foreign government to hold territory contiguous 
to our own; reduce her to a territorial condition and hold her as 
a territory until she reaches years of discretion, . . . orl 


72 Washington Republic, July 22, 1851. 
73 Memphis Eagle, February 17, 1851. 
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might not be willing to let her go at all.” He preferred to wait 
until the time came which required a decision of such questions."* 

The situation in North Carolina was essentially similar. The 
Democrats accepted the leadership of candidates who, like Ven 
able, condemned the compromise measures, but, claiming not to 
be nullifiers, were prepared for acquiescence, content with an 
assertion of the right of secession on the basis of Jefferson’s, 
Madison’s, and Macon’s stand in 1798 and 1799," or who, like 
Colonel Ruffin in Stanly’s district, seemed to incline to actual 
recourse to that remedy.” Stanly not only denied the right of 
secession but even pledged his support to the national govern- 
ment in keeping an unruly state in the Union.” Alfred Dockery, 
the Whig candidate in the third district, met his Democratic 
opponent on the same ground. 

In Alabama, the contests in the Mobile and Montgomery dis 
tricts were of especial importance. In the one Yancey met Hil- 
liard on the hustings in a joint canvass in behalf of the eandi- 
dates of their respective parties. Yancey lost all sight of ab- 
stract questions in his zeal to carry the district for immediate 
secession.” Hilliard, however, left no doubt as to his position 
on the doctrine of secession. ‘‘The Constitution did not give 
any State the right to secede,’’ he argued, ‘‘but every free peo 
ple have a natural right to rise and demand redress when the 
charter of their liberties is invaded. If the just demand be 
refused, they should overthrow the government. Should a State 
attempt to resume the powers it had delegated to the Constitu 
tion, the Constitution would be violated. . . . Should Ala- 
bama be ealled to assist in the reduction of South Carolina, he, 

74 Richmond Whig, September 17, 26, October 2, 3, 9, ete. ‘‘Keep it before the 
people that the Democratic organs have denounced all who opposed the doctrine of 
secession, as Traitors, Consolidationists, Submissionists, and enemies of the South.’’ 
Ibid., October 20. 


75 National Intelligencer, July 22, 1851. 
76 North State Whig, June 18, July 2, 1851. 
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77 Raleigh Standard, July 16, 1851; see Edward Stanly to Fillmore, June 10, 1851, 


Fillmore Private Correspondence, 23: no. 36, in Buffalo Historical Society. 


78‘*Mr. Yancey, while keeping his belief in the abstract right of a state to re 
sume the powers it had delegated to the Union, does not seem, at any time in his 
career, to have given much attention to that division of his argument.’’ J. W. Du 
Bose, Life and Times of William Lowndes Yancey (Birmingham, 1892), 264. Cf. 
National Intelligencer, October 25, 1860. 
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for one, would remember he had a double duty to perform —a 
duty to his State and a duty to the Union.’’ 

In the southern part of the state, the contestants went into 
elaborate arguments over federal relations. Bragg, the Demo- 
cratic southern rights candidate, stated that the Constitution 
was a mere power of attorney from the states, the latter being 
sovereign. As sovereign states, they had a right to judge of all 
infractions of the Constitution and to adopt the ‘‘mode and meas- 
ure of redress.’’ Under this view, the state had a right to se- 
cede — not a constitutional right, for he admitted it was given 
nowhere in the Constitution — but a right resulting from their 
sovereignty and from the nature of the compact. In a ease of 
palpable violation of the Constitution, he insisted that a state 
had the right to secede, and denied any right on the part of the 
general government to coerce it back into the Union. To this 
Langdon, a Union Whig, then mayor of Mobile and proprietor 
of the Mobile Advertiser, replied, beginning with an exposition 
of the nature of the Union under the old confederation. The 
Constitution, he said, provided that the laws of Congress should 
operate directly on the people. The people of the states volun- 
tarily gave up to the general government certain powers and 
rights in regard to which they agreed that it should be supreme, 
a sovereignty which, he made it plain, was delegated by the 
people. Accordingly, no state could authorize resistance to a 
law of Congress without violating the Constitution, as the laws 
operate directly upon the people; resistance must come from the 
people, and state authority cannot be recognized by the general 
government. If any portion of the people of a state should 
think it proper to organize an ‘‘armed resistance,’’ the act is 
declared by the Constitution to be treason. Should the state 
government interpose its authority to protect its citizens from 
the penalty imposed by the Constitution, it would evidently 
violate one of the most important stipulations which it made in 
agreeing to the Constitution. Such an act would be revolution. 
On the same principle a state could not secede from the Union, 
without an utter disregard of all the stipulations of the Consti- 
tution and a violation of the fundamental principle upon which 





79Du Bose, Life of Yancey, 264; Alabama Journal (Montgomery), August 4, 
1851; H. W. Hilliard, Politics and Pen Pictures (New York, 1892), 252. 
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the government is founded. Whenever the act is attempted, it 
is necessarily revolution.” 

Within the ranks of the Constitutional Union party of Georgia 
there was a marked difference of opinion on this point between 
the Whigs and Democrats who found reasons strong enough to 
surmount the obstacles to codperation in a common cause. When 
the southern rights men there found it wise to moderate their 
utterances and finally staked the issue on the right of secession, 
Howell Cobb, the Union eandidate for governor, was interrogat- 
ed for his opinions. Cobb had thus far failed to make his posi- 
tion clear even to his Union coworkers. His speeches, failing 
to draw a sharp line between the acts of private citizens in one 
combination or another and those of the state ‘‘in its sovereign 
capacity,’’ were ambiguous regarding the right of secession and 
the doctrine of federal coercion. Union Whigs naturally inter- 
preted them, as the southern rights Democrats anxious to con- 
vict Cobb of apostacy charged, as denying the right of secession 
and he personally encouraged this belief in his private corre- 
spondence.** The Union Democrats, however, claimed that Cobb 
admitted with them the abstract right of a state to secede and 
that the federal government had no legal or constitutional au 
thority to coerce a sovereign state.* 

Stephens, his associate in the Union cause, whom illness pre- 
vented from taking an active part in the campaign, suggested 
some points for him to make in his canvass: ‘‘In reference to 
the calling out of the militia, ete., maintain the right of the Pres- 
ident and duty of the President to execute the law against all 
factious opposition whether in Mass. or 8S. C. Maintain the 
power to execute the fugitive slave law at the North and the 
power to execute the Revenue or any other law against any law- 
less opposition in 8. C. Turn the whole force of this upon the 
revolutionary movement in S. C. and urge all good citizens who 
value law and order and the rights of liberty and property to 
stand by the supremacy of the law. This is the life and soul of a 

80 Mobile Advertiser, June 24, 1851; ibid., July 17, 19. 


818. T. Chapman to Howell Cobb, June 11, 1851, Phillips, Toombs, Stephens, and 
Cobb Correspondence, 236. 


82 E. P. Harden to H. Cobb, July 5, 1851; S. W. Flournoy to H. Cobb, July 18, 


1851. Columbus Enquirer, July 15, 1851; Milledgeville Southern Recorder, 
1851. 
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republic. Warn the good people of Georgia to beware of revo- 
lution — refer to France — and plant yourself against the fac- 
tionists of S. C. upon the constitution of the country. The right 
of secession treat as an abstract question. It is but a right to 
change the Govt., a right of revolution, and maintain that no just 
cause for the exercise of such right exists. And keep the main 
point prominent that the only question now is whether we should 
go into revolution or not. South Carolina is for it. This is the 
point to keep prominent.’’** This advice Cobb seems to have 
tried to carry out, but it only made it more difficult for him to 
suit his views to both elements of the Union party. 

With the pressure of Stephens and the Whigs on the one side 
and of the Union Democrats on the other, his attempt to give an 
exposition of his views on the right of secession resulted in a 
letter which when published covered three columns of the Mil- 
ledgeville Recorder“* He stated very positively that there was 
no constitutional basis justifying the right of a state to secede 
from the Union at its own pleasure, that when this right was 
conceded, the existence of the government was placed at the 
disposal of each state of the Union. Nevertheless, he provided 
no effective remedy for such secession and could only advise a 
‘*kind and indulgent policy’’ to induce the state to return to the 
advantages of the Union, instead of coercion ‘‘by the strong arm 
of military power.’’ He then went on to admit a state’s right 
to secede in case of oppression or gross and palpable violation 
of her constitutional rights ‘‘as derived from the reserved sov- 
ereignty of the States.’’ He turned from an admission of the 
‘right of government to enforce the laws on recusant parties’’ 
to defend this point: ‘‘I admit the right of a State to secede for 
just causes, to be determined by herself. Being a party to the 
compact, which the constitution forms, she has a right which al! 
other parties to a compact possess, to determine for herself 
when, where, and how the provisions of that compact have been 
violated. It is equally clear that the other parties to the com- 
pact possess a corresponding right to judge for themselves and 


83 A. H. Stephens to H. Cobb, June 23, 1851. Phillips, Toombs, Stephens, and 
Cobb Correspondence, 238. 

84 Cobb to J. Rutherford, ete., August 12, 1851. Milledgeville Southern Recorder, 
August 19, 1851; also in Savannah Republican, August 22, 1851. 
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there being no common arbiter to decide between them, each 
must depend for the justification of their course, upon the jus- 
tice of their cause, the correctness of their judgment and their 
power and ability to maintain their decision,’’ 

These arguments were bolstered up with the language of the 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions, but he concluded that the 
right was ‘‘therefore revolutionary in its character, and depends 
for its maintenance upon the stout hearts and strong arms of a 
free people.’’ He qualified this by stating that citizens of a 
state thus resuming her sovereign powers would not commit 
treason in conforming to the requirements of their state govern- 
ments. ‘‘In my opinion no man commits treason who acts in 
obedience to the laws and authorities of a regular organized 
government such as we recognize our State governments to be.’’ 
In the course of these arguments Cobb admitted that he did not 
differ much from many of those who granted the abstract right 
of secession. It was clearly a deliberate effort on his part to 
straddle. It would be hard to maintain his consistency in this 
line of reasoning; like the swinging of a pendulum he oscillated 
from undoubted latitudinarian views to distinctly state rights 
principles, for he had a double constituency to satisfy, Union 
men from the old Whig and Democratic parties, and he found 
it necessary to compete with the Southern Rights party for the 
votes of the moderate state rights advocates. 

The victory of the Union party in the lower South in the elee- 
tions of 1851 does not signify the defeat of the doctrine of seces- 
sion on this the first oceasion which elicited its general assertion 
throughout the southern states. The Union party, made up 
largely of the Whigs, won because the Democratic party of the 
South was divided, but the division was not over the right of 
secession.” The ‘‘Union men” and the ‘‘Southern Rights men’’ 

85 Some few Democrats did deny the right of secession. Among the more im 


portant were B. F. Perry, one of the proprietors and editors of the Greenville Patriot 
(South Carolina), who as a member of the state convention of April, 1852, voted 
against the ordinance declaring the right of South Carolina to secede. Another, 
B. G. Shields of Alabama, who was prominently mentioned, especially among the 
Whigs, as the Union candidate for governor, was willing to leave the field clear to 
Governor Collier for reélection provided that he give satisfactory evidence of his 
soundness. He demanded to know, first, however, whether, if South Carolina should 
decide to secede and the general government to prevent it, he would do his duty, if 
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differed primarily in their attitude toward the Union, that of the 
former being of unswerving loyalty, while the latter, in caleulat- 
ing the value of the federal arrangement, had come to see little 
but the disadvantages which the bond of Union imposed upon 
them. Many Democrats who firmly believed in the right of se- 
cession had enlisted in the Union cause, when the hotspurs of 
the party, carried away by the admission of California as a free 
state and the abolition of the slave trade in the District of Col- 
‘umbia, had demanded the issue of Union or disunion; the fire- 
eating propensities of the latter had thus frightened, disgusted, 
and alienated their more moderate associates to an extent that 
made them doubt the sincerity of the later denials of disunion 
proclivities. 

For nearly ten years little attention was paid by southerners 
in general to the abstract question of the right of secession.* 
When again the issue was raised by the success of the ‘‘black”’ 
Republicans and Lincoln in 1860, most old line Whigs in the 
South, who had survived the chaotic condition of the opposition 
in the intervening period, again found themselves aligned against 
the Democrats on the question of secession, both as to its legal- 
ity and as to its expediency. This time, however, they stood 
alone and unaided, a humble minority, and so were unsuccessful 
in their opposition. When, upon the evidence of the intention 
of the federal administration to attempt coercion, the last states 
called upon as governor of Alabama to codperate with the other southern states to 
maintain the supremacy of the Constitution and laws of the Union. (B. G. Shields 
to H. W. Collier, May 24, 1851, Mobile Advertiser, June 13, 1851.) So also William 
R. King of Alabama, the Democratic candidate for the vicepresidency in 1852, was 
not a believer in the abstract right of secession. Washington Union, July 13, 1851. 

86 Philadelphia Enquirer, July 31, 1857. There was an occasional denial of the 
right of secession. ‘‘We regard it as undeniable that the doctrine of secession and 
disunion is every day becoming more unpopular in the South, . . . The States 
have a right to the Union, and need the Union to discharge the duties imposed upon it 
by the Constitution and for which it was created. . . For our part we want a 
strong Union — made so by the exactions of the States — strong enough to hang 
everybody who treasonably interferes with the rights of the States. . . The right 
of a State to secede from the Union is the right of the slave to run away from his 
master — the right of a State to compel the Union to do its duty is the right of the 
master to govern his slave, and require him to do his duty. We claim to be 
State-Rights men of the highest tone, and that is our notion of State rights.’’ 
Lynchburg Virginian, September 26, 1855, quoted in Mobile Advertiser, October 5, 
1855. See also Fayetteville Observer, quoted in National Intelligencer, July 31, 1855. 
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of the South passed their ordinances of secession, when arms 
were crossed with the federal government and the new confed 
eracy appealed to its citizens to sustain it in the struggle, the 
Whigs like true Southerners promptly offered their services to 
aid in effecting the ‘‘revolution.’’ * 
ArTHUR C. CoLe 

University oF ILLINots 

Ursana-CHAMPAIGN 

87 The term ‘‘revolution’’ was rather widely used by former Whigs in discussing 


secession. See National Intelligencer, September 13, 14, 21, October 4, November 29, 
December 3, 1860; Hilliard, Politics and Pen Pictures, 281, 322. 














HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE OLD SOUTHWEST 


The region covered in the present survey includes the states 
of West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi—all lying south of the Ohio River, west of the Appalachian 
Mountains, and east of the Mississippi River. The period cov- 
ered is, in general, the years 1913 and 1914. 


State Histroricat Socreries 


In each of the states included in this survey, there exists a 
historical society, incorporated as a private association, bearing 
the name of the state. Three of these were organized prior to 
the Civil War. That of Kentucky was first established in the 
thirties ; that of Tennessee dates back to 1849, though previously 
there had been similar organizations both in Nashville and in 
east Tennessee; that of Alabama began in 1850. In all these 
older societies there have been periods of quiescence and periods 
of reorganization; the degrees of activity even now vary great- 
ly. In recent years the more fortunate have been recipients of 
aid from the state in one form or another. 

The West Virginia Historical Society has been dormant for 
several years so that there are no recent publications by it to 
be reported. The collection of antiquities, ete., owned by the 
society were turned over to the department of archives and his- 
tory when the latter was organized. A few months ago, how- 


ever, an effort was made to revive the society; and this effort 


is to be continued at the meeting of the Ohio Valley Historical 
Association which is to be held in Charleston, West Virginia, 
November 27, 28. ' 

In Kentucky, two societies have been devoted to the develop- 
ment of the study of the history of the state. For many years 
the Filson Club has enjoyed an enviable reputation due to its 
publications; but it has recently suffered a great loss by the 
death of its most eminent and active member, Colonel R. T. 
Durrett, to whose generosity many historians of the West are 
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so greatly indebted. Before his death his famous library was 
sold to the University of Chicago. A reorganization of the 
Filson Club is now in progress, however, and it is to be hoped 
that new activity will be awakened. The secretary is Mr. Al- 
fred Pirtle of Louisville. The last publication was Miss Mary 
Verhoeff’s The Kentucky Mountains (Louisville: John P. Mor- 
ton and Company, 1911. xviii, 208 p.). 

The Kentucky State Historical Society, organized in 1836, re- 
established after the Civil War, with some assistance from the 
state, and reorganized in 1896-1897 through the interest of the 
Colonial Daughters, in 1902 received further help from the state 
through the influence of Governor Beckham. In 1906 an appro- 
priation of five thousand dollars annually was made by the legis- 
lature. The society publishes its Register under the editorship 
of Mrs. Jennie C. Morton, regent of the society. This periodi 
cal is now in its twelfth volume, and, it is to be hoped, is destined 
to an ever-increasing work of usefulness. Recent issues of the 
Register include the following articles: ‘‘Kentucky Regulars 
in the War of 1812,’ by A. C. Quisenberry; ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
General W. H. Lytle,’’ by the late Colonel J. S. Johnston (Jan- 
uary);a‘‘Sketch of Rear Admiral James E. Jouett,’’? by George 
Baber (May); ‘‘MacArthur’s Raid of 1814,’’ by A. C. Quisen 
berry; ‘‘Some Early Engineers and Architects in Kentucky,’’ 
by Alfred Pirtle; ‘‘Extracts from County Records’’ (Septem 
ber). Catalogue No. 4 of the society, by the librarian, Miss 
Sally Jackson, gives a list of the volumes, pamphlets, periodicals, 
newspapers, paintings, and curios of the society. 

The condition of the Tennessee Historical Society has for 
some years been the source of much anxiety to those interested 
in the history of Tennessee. Possessed of a highly valuable 
collection of relics, manuscripts, and newspapers, its treasures 
have been difficult of access through the lack of funds for pub- 
lication or even administration. The society was formerly 
housed in the capitol, but as the rooms at its disposal became 
crowded and were needed for other purposes, the society gladly 
accepted the hospitality of the Watkins Institute in Nashville 
and transferred its belongings to quarters provided by that 
body. It has long been recognized, however, that the situation 
of these rooms was a precarious one in view of the risk from 
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fire, and the most rare and precious of the manuscripts of the 
society are now locked up in a safe deposit vault. IJt is expected 
that the society as well as the department of archives will re- 
ceive accommodations in the proposed capitol annex. To this 
end the society has repeatedly memorialized the general assem- 
bly, but so far no provision has been made even for the acquisi- 
tion of such a building. 

Under the present president, John H. De Witt of Nashville, 
who, on the death of General Gates P. Thruston, was elected to 
this office, the Tennessee Historical Society has become more 
active. General Thruston left a bequest of ten thousand dol- 
lars in trust for the use of the society. With the income from 
this fund as a basis, very definite plans are under consideration 
for the establishment of a quarterly publication, and it is hoped 
that the ‘‘Tennessee Historical Magazine’’ will issue its first 
number during the winter of 1914-1915. There will thus be re- 
newed the publishing activity, which ten years ago was brought 
to a close when the American Historical Magazine and Tennessee 
Historical Society Quarterly, then published under the care of 
A. V. Goodpasture, ceased to appear. The new quarterly will 
be edited by the writer of this article. 

Besides the historical society, other institutions in the state 
have been more or less active in the collection of historical mate- 
rials. The state library, located in the capitol, and the Carnegie 
library of Nashville have both made extensive collections of Ten- 
nesseana, of which the recent accessions, at least, have been 
cataloged. Mention should also be made of the Cossitt library 
and that of the Goodwyn Institute, in Memphis, and of the city 
library in Knoxville. The University of Tennessee, the Univer- 
sity of the South, and Vanderbilt University, likewise, have 
material of value for work in Tennessee history. Vanderbilt 
University, in particular, has received the entire body of eth- 
nological and archeological materials collected by the late Gen- 
eral Gates P. Thruston. 

The various memorial and patriotic societies of the state while 
not themselves active in the field of publication, are doing much 
to foster interest in history. It is hoped that their labors may 
be rendered more coéperative, and that there may be less dissi- 
pation of energy. 
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The Alabama Historical Society, like that of West Virginia, 
ceased to act as a collecting agency after the establishment of the 
department of archives and history in the state. At the same 
time its headquarters were moved to Montgomery, where meet- 
ings are held for the purpose of reading papers. The society 
has published five volumes of Transactions and Miscellaneous 
Collections, but these are not of recent date. 

In Alabama there are also some active local societies. The 
Iberville Historical Society, with headquarters at Mobile, or- 
ganized the celebration, in 1902, of the first settlement of Mobile 
and later, in 1911, the more elaborate celebration of the bicen- 
tennial of Mobile on its present site. The society has published 
a series of Papers of which the latest, the third, is The Recon- 
struction Period m Alabama, by F. G. Bromberg (1911). 

The Tennessee Valley Historical Society, organized about ten 
vears ago, has for its object the preservation of the materials 
for the history of the northern tier or Tennessee Valley counties 
of Alabama. 

The Alabama Conference Historical Society, organized in 
1905, is devoted to the collection and preservation of materials 
for the history of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in the 
bounds of the Alabama conference. It has accumulated a highly 
valuable collection of such materials, which it deposits in the 
care of the department of archives and history. 

The patriotic societies of Alabama also are active in collecting 
materials, marking historic spots, ete. The Alabama Education 
Association has a history teachers’ section, and the schools of 
history in the colleges and universities of the state give support 
to the work of stimulating and organizing interest in history. 

Of the historical societies of these five states the Mississippi 
Historical Society has exhibited by far the most productive en- 
ergy. Each year it issues a volume of Publications in which 
there appear many papers of great value. Under the direction 
of Franklin L. Riley, especially, there have been prepared a 
number of local studies in the reconstruction period in Missis- 
sippi which represent a diversion of the local spirit into most ex- 
cellent channels. In the last volume, x1v, which is the volume 
for the year 1913, the largest space is taken by the doctoral dis- 
sertation of Cleo Hearon, a valuable monograph of over two 
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hundred pages bearing the title ‘‘ Mississippi and the Compro- 
mise of 1850.’’ In addition, the volume contains a paper by 
Captain J. S. MeNeily, ‘‘Barksdale’s Mississippi Brigade at 
Gettysburg — ‘Most Magnificent Charge of the War,’ ’’ and one 
by Henry T. Irey, ‘‘County Seats and Early Railroads of Wash- 
ington County’’ (University, Mississippi: Printed for the So- 
ciety, 1914). 


DEPARTMENTS OF ARCHIVES AND History 


In all these states, except Kentucky, there has been developed 
also some department more closely connected with the govern- 
mental system of the state. The Alabama Department of Arch- 
ives and History, created in 1901 largely through the initiative 
of Thomas W. Owen, has an honorable priority, and has by its 
example exerted an influence far wider than the region of this 
survey. The organization of a similar department in Missis- 
sippi followed in 1902, and in West Virginia in 1905. In Ten- 
nessee a beginning was made in 1903-1904. In Alabama Mr. 
Owen, and in Mississippi, Dunbar Rowland respectively have 
been in charge from the first. In West Virginia the death of 
Virgil A. Lewis, in December, 1912, led to a change in admin- 
istration and Henry S. Green is now historian while G. A. Bolden 
is archivist. No report has been published since 1910, but a re- 
port of the operation of the department since that time is now 
in preparation and will be available by the time the legislature 
assembles in January. With the department is associated the . 
legislative reference bureau of the state. 

In Tennessee the last year has seen the death of Robert A. 
Quarles, to whose efforts the beginning of systematic attention 
to the archives was chiefly due. Mr. Quarles worked under great 
difficulties, especially from the fact that in this state the office 
of archivist or secretary of the department of archives still lacks 
the organization by special statute which has been attained in 
Alabama, in Mississippi, and in West Virginia. As successor to 
Mr. Quarles the governor has recently appointed Gus W. Dyer, 
assistant professor of economics and sociology in Vanderbilt 
University, while Mr. Quarles’s son, R. A. Quarles, Jr., continues 
as assistant in the office. 
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The quarters occupied by the department in Tennessee are un- 
satisfactory in the extreme. It was confidently expected that 
the last legislature would take the preliminary steps towards the 
erection of a capitol annex to which the archives department, 
with others, might be transferred. The political vicissitudes of 
that session prevented any such forward step; but it is hoped 
that the assembly which will convene in January, 1915, will cer- 
tainly adopt this much needed reform. If this proves to be the 
case, it will still be some years before such new quarters can be 
occupied. Through lack of the necessary funds, no publications 
whatever have been made by the archives department. <A ‘‘Pre- 
liminary Report’’ upon the archives of Tennessee by the writer 
of this survey may be found in the Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association for 1906 (2:197-238). 

In Kentucky the archives are supposed to have been trans- 
ferred to the new capitol building. At the time (1910) of the re- 
port to the American Historical Association of Irene T. Myers 
upon this subject, however, much material had not been trans- 
ferred and little attention had been given to classification and 
arrangement in the new building. Apparently there was no 
officer specifically entrusted with this duty: only the state li- 
brarian had a general oversight. 

Much more satisfactory is the state of affairs in Mississippi, 
where Mr. Rowland’s labors, though recently handicapped by 
untoward experiences in the matter of appropriations, have 
borne good fruit. There has been constant codperation between 
the department of archives and history and the state historical 
society, of which F. L. Riley has been the moving spirit. The 
functions of the historical society and the department have been 
defined, and the department has become the depositary of his- 
torical manuscripts, portraits, newspapers, and relics in the 
stricter sense. The department has been active in encouraging 
the marking of historic sites, and the preservation of buildings 
of historic interest. It has actively coéperated in providing for 
the calendar of documents in the French archives relating to the 
Mississippi Valley, and in the preparation under the auspices of 
the war department of a historical roster of the officers and men 
of the Union and Confederate armies. 
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PuBLICATION OF MAaNuscript MATERIALS 


In listing the publications of manuscript material it is proper 
to mention, first, the George Rogers Clark Papers, published by 
the Illinois State Historical Library, as part of its Virginia 
Series, under the editorship of J. A. James (1912). This vol- 
ume, important for the history of Kentucky as well as for the 
country north of the Ohio, is now supplemented by ‘‘Some Let- 
ters and Papers of General Thomas Gage’’ to officers at Fort 
de Chartres, 1766-1772, selected from the George Rogers Clark 
papers lately found and now in the Virginia State Library 
(John P. Branch Historical Papers of Randolph Macon College, 
4: no. 2). 

Kentuckians will be interested also in the ‘‘ Letters of the Rev. 
S. T. Boden to Bishop Carroll’’ (Records of the American Cath- 
olic Historical Society, September, 1912). 

In the Quarterly Publication of the Historical and Philosoph- 
ical Society of Ohio documentary material of considerable im- 
portance has been published. Two of these selections relate 
directly to the Old Southwest: ‘‘Documents Relating to Zach- 
ariah Cox,’’ edited by I. J. Cox and R. C. MeGrane (7: nos. 2, 
3 — Cincinnati, 1913); and ‘‘Burr-Blennerhassett Documents,’’ 
edited by Lesley Henshaw (9: nos. 1, 2— Cincinnati, 1914). 

The ‘‘Estimates of the Value of Slaves, 1815,’’ in the Amer- 
ican Historical Review for July, 1914 (19:813) includes some 
material relating to Alabama. 

Of the publication, by the Department of History and Archives 
of Mississippi, of the first volume of Mississippm Provincial 
Archives, English Dominion, mention has been made above. So 
far as we know, this is the only official publication of original 
records made, within the last two or three years, by any state 
within the region covered by this survey. The department has 
also published from time to time an Official and Statistical Regis- 
ter which, in addition to permanent features, constantly offers 
new material to the student of Mississippi history. The last 
Report of the department, the twelfth annual report, contains as 
an appendix, in about eighty pages, a very valuable ‘‘ Official 
Guide to the Historical Materials in the Mississippi Department 
of Archives and History’’ (Eleventh and Twelfth Annual Re- 


1 Reviewed ante, 308. 
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ports of the Director of the Department of Archives and History 
of Mississippi — Nashville: Brandau-Craig-Dickerson Company, 
1914. 147 p.)2 

In Alabama as in Mississippi the department of archives and 
history has been unceasingly active. All the archives of Ala- 
bama have now been concentrated in its custody, and have been 
arranged, classed, and indexed. An excellent reference library 
of historical books and pamphlets has been brought together, in- 
cluding an almost complete set of government documents of the 
United States, and rich collections of state official documents. 
There is also a valuable collection of newspapers, periodicals, 
and relies; and the department maintains not only a gallery and 
museum, but also a legislative reference system, and conducts 
work in library extension and traveling libraries. Especially 
significant has been the work of the director in holding together 
for united effort the other historical agencies of the state. 

The third volume of the John Lawson Monographs published 
by the Trinity College (North Carolina) Historical Society con- 
tains ‘‘ Military Reminiscences of General William R. Boggs, C. 
S. A.,’’ edited by W. K. Boyd.* 

Volume xxvi of the Official Record of the Union and Confed- 
erate Navies in the War of the Rebellion, edited by C. W. Stew- 
art, treats of ‘‘Naval Forces in Western Waters, March 1-De- 
cember 31, 1864’’ (xvii, 239 p.). A ‘‘source-book’’ for students 
of military history is Donelson Campaign Sources (Leaven- 
worth: Army Service Schools Press, 1912. 239 p.).t. A ‘‘doeu- 
ment’’ bearing upon the administration of Andrew Jackson is 
‘*Notes of Colonel W. G. Moore, Private Secretary to President 
Johnson, 1866-1868,’’ contributed from the Patterson-Johnson 
MSS. to the American Historical Review for October, 1913, by 
St. George L. Sioussat. 


CaLenpDARS, BIBLIOGRAPHIES, ETC. 


Of great value to all students of southern history is the Cal- 
endar of the Papers of John Jordan Crittenden,’ prepared for 
the division of manuscripts of the Library of Congress by C. N. 

2To be reviewed later. 

8 Reviewed ante, 131. 


4 Reviewed ante, 331, 
5 Reviewed ante, 317. 
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Feamster (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1913. 335 
p.). This leads to the reminder that the division of manuscripts 
is rich in documentary materials for southern history. The 
great collections of the Tennessee presidents — the Jackson pa- 
pers, the Polk papers, the Johnson papers — are supplemented 
by such groups of manuscript as the Crittenden papers and those 
of John Bell, though these last are highly disappointing in their 
meagerness, while many of the collections of papers of northern 
statesmen, such as the Van Buren papers (calendared), the 
Chase papers, ete., contain material of importance for research 
in southern history. The same observation applies, of course, 
to other well-known depositaries of manuscript material. 

The war department has recently published the third edition 
of a Bibliography of State Participation in the Civil War, 1861- 
1866 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1913. 1140 p.).' 


Acquisition or Manuscript MATERIAL 

To gather information as to the acquisition of new bodies of 
manuscript material by southern historical societies and depart- 
ments of history is a difficult task, first, because the South has 
suffered so peculiarly from the destruction of such materials; 
secondly, because these agencies have little funds for the pur- 
chase or even for the administration of such material, and can- 
not compete in the market with wealthier institutions; thirdly, 
because the historic spirit has taken other directions, particular- 
ly that of emphasis upon military activities. 

The Department of History and Archives of Mississippi has 
for some time been devoting much energy to the collection of 
papers relating to Jefferson Davis and reports progress in this 
endeavor. The same department has recently been the recipient 
of one noteworthy gift — the records of the first bank of Mis- 
sissippi. These papers cover the period 1809-1835, and include 
letters from most of the prominent men in the state at that time. 
They will throw much light on the economic, social, and political 
history of Mississippi. 

The University of Wisconsin has acquired the letter books of 
the New York and Mississippi Land Company formed in 1835 to 
speculate in Chickasaw lands. This collection, which would 


6 Reviewed ante, 145. 
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seem rather to belong in Mississippi, will be indispensable to a 
study of the land system of that state. 

In Tennessee the effort to reach collections of papers yet re- 
maining in private hands is being pushed with vigor, and it is 
hoped that the new periodical to which reference has been made 
will be an agency to this end. Not much can be done, however, 
until a safe place for the preservation of such materials can be 
guaranteed to donors. The ‘‘Magazine’’ expects to publish 
some papers of Major John P. Heiss, who at various periods of 
his eareer was associated with James K. Polk, with Thomas 
Ritchie, and with William Walker. Other letters in hand are 
some of General James Winchester and some of Judge Joln 
Overton. 

In Alabama, since 1901, many original Confederate manu- 
scripts have been added to the collection of the department of 
archives and history, together with manuscript histories of num- 
bers of Alabama regiments, batteries, and independent cor 
panies. Transcripts by photostat process have been made of 
the manuscripts relating to Alabama commands in the war de- 
partment of the United States. 


PeriopicaL PUBLICATIONS 


The few papers which bear upon the whole Mississippi Va!ley 
that have been published in the Annual Reports of the American 
Historical Association, the Proceedings of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association, the Proceedings of the American An- 
tiquarian Society, and the Proceedings of the Ohio Valley His- 
torical Association (the last mentioned for 1911) have heen 
noted in Mr. Buck’s all-inclusive survey in the first number of 
this Review. Since the preparation of Mr. Buck’s survey the 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1912 
has made its appearance. In this the following papers are of 
general interest to students of American history: ‘‘The New 
Columbus,’’ by H. P. Biggar; ‘‘The Enforcement of the Alien 
and Sedition Laws,’’ by F. M. Anderson; ‘‘The Reviewing of 
Historical Books,’’ by C. Becker; together with the reports of 
special conferences and of the public archives commission and 
the historical manuscripts commission. On the reports of spe- 
cial conferences one brief paper bears especially upon southern 
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history — that on ‘‘The Economies of Slavery, 1815-1860,’’ by 
U. B. Phillips, in which Mr. Phillips discussed the suggestive ad- 
dress of Mr. W. E. Dodd on ‘‘Profitable Fields for Investiga- 
tion in American History,’’ printed in the American Historica! 
Review for April, 1914. Of especial importance for the history 
of the Old Southwest were the papers by Archibald Henderson 
on ‘‘The Creative Forces in Western Expansion,’’ to which fur- 
ther reference will be made below; C. E. Carter on ‘‘Some As- 
pects of British Policy in West Florida’’; A. C. Cole on ‘‘The 
South and the Right of Secession in the Early Fifties’’; and I. J. 
Cox on ‘‘The Relations between General Wilkinson and Govy- 
ernor Folch.”’ 

Significant contributions to the sixth volume of the Proceed- 
ings of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association are: ‘‘ Eco 
nomic Factors in the Acquisition of Louisiana,’’ by L. Pelzer; 
‘*Significant Events during the Last Year of the Revolution in 
the West,’’ by J. A. James; and ‘‘ Nativism in the Lower Missis- 
sippi Valley,’’ by A. C. Cole. 

At the seventh annual meeting of the Ohio Valley Historical 
Association, held at Lexington, Kentucky, October 23-25, 1913, 
several papers were read which bear upon the region south of 
the Ohio. Of Mr. Henderson’s addresses mention is made else- 
where in this article. Of the papers the following should be 
mentioned: ‘‘Before the Gates of the Wilderness Road,’’ by 
Judge Lyman Chalkley; ‘‘Karly Legislative Petitions,’’ by J. 
R. Robertson; ‘‘ Relations between Generals Wayne and Wilkin- 
son in the Campaigns of 1793 and 1794,’’ by R. C. McGrane; 
‘‘The Burr Conspiracy in the Ohio Valley,’’ by Mrs. Lesley 
Henshaw; ‘‘The Historic Value of Kentucky Folk-Songs,’’ by 
H. G. Shearin; ‘‘The Settling of Cincinnati from Lexington and 
the Influence of Robert Patterson,’’ by Miss Marie Dicore; and 
‘‘The Early Influence of Transylvania University upon Educa- 
tion in the West,’’ by J. B. McCartney. A scheduled paper up- 
on ‘*The Influence of Kentucky upon the Early Religious Devel- 
opment of Southwestern Ohio,’’ by J. Johnson of Xenia Theolo- 
gical Seminary was not read. 

In volume xix of the American Historical Review the follow- 
ing articles are of special importance for the region covered in 
this survey: J. G. Randall, ‘‘Captured and Abandoned Prop- 
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erty during the Civil War’’ (October, 1913); I. J. Cox, ‘‘Gen- 
eral Wilkinson and his Later Intrigues with the Spaniards’’ 
(July, 1914). Mr. Cox is also the author of an article in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review for September, 1914, en- 
titled ‘‘The Pan-American Policy of Jefferson and Wilkinson.”’ 
It should be interesting to compare with the latter articles one 
in the Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos for March, 
1914, on ‘‘El Brigadier Jaime Wilkinson y sus Tratos con Es- 
pana para la Independencia del Kentucky, Anos 1787 a 1787,”’ 
written by M. Serrano y Sanz. 

The Sewanee Review for April, 1912, contained an article up- 
on ‘‘Slavery in Mississippi,’’ by R. B. Hawes. 

The Confederate Veteran, published monthly at Nashville, 
Tennessee, represents officially the United Confederate Veter- 
ans, the United Daughters of the Confederacy, the Sons of 
_Confederate Veterans, and the Confederated Southern Memorial 
Association. This periodical is now in its twenty-second vol- 
ume. The founder, Colonel S. A. Cunningham, died some months 
ago, but the Veteran is continued by a corporation established 
for this purpose. 

Valuable for all parts of the South will be the reéstablished 
Southern Historical Society Papers, new series, now in the first 
volume. The secretary of the Southern Historical Society is 
Mr. James Power Smith, 2304 Grace Street, Richmond, Virginia. 

To the historical literature that deals with the exploration 
and settlement of the trans-Allegheny region of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, some notable additions have been made by Archi- 
bald Henderson of the University of North Carolina, whose 
activity in this field is excited in large part through filial interest 
in the doings of his ancestor, Judge Richard Henderson. Be- 
sides Mr. Henderson’s paper, read at Charleston, and published 
in the American Historical Review (October, 1914) entitled ‘‘ The 
Creative Forces in American Expansion: Henderson and 
Boone,’’ and his article in the present number of this Review, 
on ‘‘Richard Henderson and the Occupation of Kentucky,’’ he 
has also recently presented the following addresses or papers: 
‘*The Beginnings of American Expansion”’ (at the annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio Valley Historical Association, October 23, 1913, 
not yet published) ; ‘‘The Pioneer Contributions of North Caro- 
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lina to Kentucky’’ (address at the annual banquet of the above 
association, October 24, 1913, published in the Charlotte Ob- 
server, November 10, 1913); ‘‘Forerunners of the Republic’’ 
(seriatim, January-June, 1913, in Neale’s Monthly Magazine) 
including sketches of Henderson, Boone, Shelby, Robertson, Se- 
vier, and Clark; ‘‘The Life and Times of Richard Henderson”’ 
(in thirteen instalments in the Charlotte Observer [North Caro- 
lina], Sunday issues, between March 9, 1913, and January 1, 
1914) ; ‘‘ Daniel Boone and the Wilderness Road’’ (address at the 
unveiling of a tablet, printed in Sky-Land [ Hendersonville, 
North Carolina], August, 1914). 


Works upon Strate or Locau History 


The field of state histories of a certain type has been ener- 
getically exploited by the Lewis Publishing Company of Chica- 
go and New York. This firm has published A History of Ken- 
tucky and Kentuckians: the Leaders and Representative Men in 
Commerce, Industry and Modern Activities, by E. P. Johnson 
(1912.3 v.); A History of Tennessee, by W.'T. Hale and Dixon 
Merritt (1913. 8 v.); A History of West Virginia and Its People, 
by J. C. Miller and H. Maxwell (1913. 3 v.); Genealogical and 
Personal History of the Upper Monongahela Valley, West Vir- 
ginia, edited by B. L. Butcher, with J. M. Callahan (1912. 3 v.) ; 
and a History of Greater Wheeling and Vicinity, by C. A. Win- 
gerter and others (1912. 2 v.). 

For West Virginia other works of state and local history may 
be noted as follows: The Semi-Centennial History of West 
Virginia, by J. M. Callahan (Charleston, West Virginia, 1913) ;’ 
Border Settlers of Northwestern Virginia from 1768 to 1795, 
by L. V. MeWhorter (North Yakima, Washington); and a dis- 
cussion in the American Journal of International Law of the 
case in the Supreme Court of the United States, Commonwealth 
of Virginia v. State of West Virginia. 

In Alabama, the celebration by the city of Mobile of the bi- 
centennial of its founding (1911) appears to have afforded 
about the only stimulus for historical productivity. A series 
of articles originally written by Hon. Peter J. Hamilton and 
published in the Mobile Register was printed in 1911 under the 


7 To be reviewed later. 
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title The Founding of Mobile, 1702-1718 (Mobile: Commercial 
Printing Company, 1911. 104 p.). The next year this was re- 
printed as part ii of a volume entitled The Mobile Bicentennial 
(Mobile: Commercial Printing Company, 1912. 66, 104 p.) of 
which the first part was an account of the celebration, May 26- 
28, 1911. In 1913, Mr. Hamilton published a larger work, Mo 
bile of the Five Flags (Mobile: The Gill Printing Company, 
1913. 408 p.).° 

Other works in the field of Kentucky history include O. A. 
Rothert’s History of Muhlenberg County (Louisville: John P. 
Morton and Company, 1914. xvii, 496 p.),° and A History of 
Unity Baptist Church, Muhlenberg County, Kentucky, by the 
same author (Louisville: John P. Morton and Company, 1914. 
59 p.); Kentucky’s Pioneer Lithotomists by A. H. Barkley (Cin- 
cinnati: Krehbiel, 1913); The History of Franklin County, K en- 
tucky, by L. F. Johnson (Frankfort, Kentucky: Roberts Print- 
ing Company, 1912. 286, xviii p.) ; and — perhaps the most im- 
pressive contribution of all — Kentucky in American Letters, by 
J. W. Townsend (Cedar Rapids: The Torch Press, 1912.).’° 

Perhaps under this type of activity may best be classified 
Samuel M. Wilson’s Yearbook of the Sons of the Revolution in 
Kentucky, 1894-1913, and Catalogue of Military Land Warrants 
Granted by the Commonwealth of Virginia to the Soldiers and 
Sailors of the Revolution (Lexington, 1913). 

Of the historical works of recent date which deal with Ten- 
nessee one of the most important is Notable Men of Tennessee, 
1833-1875; their Times and their Contemporaries, written by the 
late Judge O. P. Temple, and published in 1912 under the editor- 
ship of Judge Temple’s daughter (New York: The Cosmopolitan 
Press, 1912). Of local interest are the following: Jt Happened 
in Nashville, Tennessee, by W. E. Beard (Nashville: Davie 
Printing Company, 1912. 65 p.); All About Nashville, by Ida C. 
Clarke (Nashville: Marshall and Bruce Company, 1912. 231 p.) ; 
The Early History of Nashville, by L. P. Elliott (Nashville: 
Ambrose Printing Company, 1911); The Historic Blue Grass 
Line (that of the Nashville-Gallatin Interurban railway), by D. 


8 Reviewed ante, 319. 
9 Reviewed ante, 317. 
10 Reviewed ante, 316. 
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Anderson (Nashville, 1913. 93 p.) ; ‘‘Old Glory’’: How the Flag 
Came by its Name, by E. L. Scott (Nashville: Publishing House 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 1912); Historic Pu- 
laski, Birthplace of the K. K. K., Scene of the Execution of Sam 
Davis (1913); and Standard History of Memphis, by J. P. 
Young (Knoxville, Tennessee: H. W. Crew and Company). 


MisceLLaNgous HistroricaL PUBLICATIONS 


The publication in 1909 of the most considerable work of re- 
cent years upon the history of the southern states, The South in 
the Building of the Nation (Richmond, Virginia: The Southern 
Historical Publication Society, 1909. 12 v. containing chapters 
by various authors), is recalled by the appearance of a thir- 
teenth and final volume (1913), containing a general index to the 
whole work, with suggestions for reading and study courses. 

Among historical monographs an important place should be 
assigned to the Justin Winsor prize essay for 1912 by A. C. 
Cole entitled The Whig Party in the South (Washington: Amer- 
ican Historical Association, 1914).°% Another monograph of 
general interest to the region under our consideration is The 
West in the Diplomacy of the American Revolution, by P. C. 
Phillips (Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1914. 247 p.).” 
Mr. Farrar Newberry of the University of Arkansas is the au- 
thor of a paper upon ‘‘The Nashville Convention and Southern 
Sentiment in 1850’’ which appeared in the South Atlantic Quar- 
terly for July, 1912 (v. 11). 

Out of the vast annual production of Civil War historical lit- 
erature the following titles may be selected: Confederate Por- 
traits, by Gamaliel Bradford (Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1914) ; ** ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Civil War by a 
Confederate Staff Officer,’’ by A. R. H. Ranson (serially in the 
Sewanee Review, 1913-1914); General Joseph Wheeler and the 
Army of Tennessee (New York; Neale Publishing Company, 
1912. 476 p.); Brief Narrative of the Fourth Tennessee Cavalry 
Regiment, Wheeler’s Corps, Army of Tennessee, by G. B. Guild 
(Nashville, 1913. 260 p.) ; The Methodist Episcopal Church and 


11 Reviewed in this number. 
u2 Reviewed ante, 302. 
13 To be reviewed later. 
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the Civil War, by W. W. Sweet (Cincinnati: Methodist Book 
Concern Press, 1912. 228 p.);** Raphael Semmes, by Colyer 
Meriwether (Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs and Company, 
1913. 367 p.).”° 

Among books relating to the Negro and to slavery the follow- 
ing have been noted: The Baptists and Slavery, 1840-1845, by 
Mary Burnham (Ann Arbor, Michigan: George Wahr); A His- 
tory of the American Negro, by B. G. Brawley (New York: The 
Maemillan Company); The Negro in American History, by J. 
W. Cromwell (Washington: American Negro Academy); The 
Development of Sentiment on Negro Suffrage to 1860, by E. 
Olbrich (Madison, Wisconsin: The University of Wisconsin, 
1912. 135 p.). 

Treating of phases of the war and reconstruction are: The 
Influence of Reconstruction on Education in the South, by E. W. 
Knight (New York: Columbia Teachers’ College) ;** The Con- 
fiscation of Property during the Civil War, by J. G. Randall 
(University of Chicago). Interesting in the field of social and 
economic history is The Sale of Liquor in the South, by L. 8. 
Blakey, which forms volume 1 of the Columbia University 
Studies. 


HisroricaL AcTIVITIES IN ProGress or Prosecrep 


The addresses and articles of Archibald Henderson, of the 
University of North Carolina, to which reference was made 
above, represent the beginnings of an extensive series of works 
upon westward expansion by the same author. Mr. Hender- 
son’s plans include, first a ‘‘History of Westward Expansion, 
1750-1800’? which will probably be in two volumes; secondly a 
volume on the ‘‘Documentary History of the Transylvania 
Company’’; and finally two works in more popular form, ‘‘ Fore- 
runners of the Republic’’ and a ‘‘Life of Judge Richard Hen- 
derson.’’ 

Mr. Henderson’s interest centers in the northern part of the 
trans-Allegheny region. A work of great importance for the 
history of the southern part of the valley is in active prepara- 


14 Reviewed in this number. 
15 Reviewed ante, 130. 
16 To be reviewed later. 
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tion by I. J. Cox of the University of Cincinnati. This will deal 
with West Florida and will cover the period from the occupa- 
tion of Natchez in 1798 to the capture of Mobile in 1813. Em- 
phasis will be laid upon frontier relations rather than upon 
diplomacy, though the latter topie will not be neglected. 

For Tennessee, a history of De Kalb County is being written 
by W. T. Hale. Wallace McClure of Columbia University has 
chosen as a subject for a doctor’s dissertation ‘‘Taxation in 
Tennessee.’’ Lieutenant Fay W. Brabson is preparing a study 
of Forrest’s activity in Tennessee in the régime of Andrew John- 
son as military governor. Clifton R. Hall of Princeton Uni- 
versity is understood to be working upon Johnson’s adminis- 
tration of the office of military governor. <A biography of James 
K. Polk is being written by E. I. MeCormac of the University of 
California. W. O. Scroggs, Jr., of the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity will shortly publish a life of William Walker, of filibuster 
fame. Another important biographical study will be that of 
Robert J. Walker, by W. E. Dodd of the University of Chicago. 
The writer of this survey has been for some time engaged in 
writing a life of Andrew Johnson, which will be based on Ten- 
nessee sources and on the Johnson manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress. 

To one other form of historical activity it seems worth while 
to give briefly some attention. This is the improvement of the 
teaching of history in the schools. Nothing in southern life has 
been more remarkable than the revolution in the public school 
systems which, beginning only a few years back, is still under 
way. In the improvement which has taken place, however, his- 
tory has lagged behind, through a mistaken idea as to the satis- 
factoriness of instruction in this subject by persons in no wise 
trained in this branch of knowledge, and a misconception as to 
the needs of time and equipment. Hence one of the chief tasks 
that has rested upon those charged with the promotion of his- 
torical interests in the southern states has been to endeavor to 
stir up interest in the teaching of history in the schools. For 
this purpose the teachers of history in Alabama, in Mississippi, 
and in Tennessee have formed associations. Guides or sugges- 
tions to teachers have been prepared such as that of which Ed- 
ward Tuthill of the University of Kentucky is author (Bulletin 
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of Kentucky department of education, 6: no. 1. 1913). <A sim- 
ilar publication is being prepared for the Tennessee department 
of education. 

Another agency has been the history exhibit, in connection 
with work in the summer schools. To Beverly W. Bond, Jr., of 
Purdue University, is to be given credit for the preparation of 
a successful exhibit in connection with the Summer School of the 
South at Knoxville; while a similar plan was developed last sum- 
mer at the first session of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers. The plan of such an exhibit was described by Mr. 
Bond at the Charleston meeting of the American Historical As- 
sociation, in a paper which has been printed in the History 
Teachers Magazine for April, 1914. 

Sr. Georce L. Stoussat 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
WitiiamM Ciark’s JouRNAL OF GENERAL WayNE’s CAMPAIGN 


The principal sources for the Wayne campaign of 1793-1794 
are the journals of Lieutenant Boyer,' Brigadier General Thomas 
Posey,’ and the following by Lieutenant William Clark, of Lewis 
and Clark fame. 

In 1869 Lyman C. Draper, who was planning to write a his- 


‘tory of the campaigns of General George Rogers Clark, wrote to 


R. C. Ballard of Louisville, Kentucky, for data. Ballard in- 
formed Draper of a manuscript found among the papers of his 
great-grandfather, John Clark, which he thought was a journal 
of the Sandusky expedition. Upon examination, however, it 
turned out to be the following document. Draper made a trip 
to Louisville and copied it. Thus the only two extant copies of 
this journal are the Draper one in the library of the State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin, Draper Manuscripts, Frontier 
Wars, xvi, and the original in the possession of Mr. R. C. Bal- 
lard-Thruston of Louisville, Kentucky, who has kindly furnished 
the editor with a copy. 

The particular value of this journal is the light it throws on 
the conditions in Wayne’s army. The hostile feeling of the vol- 
unteers toward the regular army and the general atmosphere of 
discontent with Wayne’s management on the part of some of 
his subordinates are clearly brought out in the manuscript. One 
suspects that General Wilkinson must have had something to do 
with this feeling of unrest, but no direct proof has been found 
to bear out this supposition. It is quite evident, however, that 
Clark, after August 7, is very acrimonious in his criticisms of 


1 Lieutenant Boyer, A Journal of Wayne’s Campaign (Cincinnati, 1866). This 
ean be found in J. J. Jacob, Life of Captain Michael Cresap (Cincinnati, 1866). 

2 Thomas Posey, Journal of an Army Officer, 1792-1800, in Draper MSS., U16. 
Other useful sources on this campaign in manuscript form are: The Orderly Book 
of General Robert Todd, 1793-1794, in Draper MSS., U16; Memorandum of Occur- 
rences in the Expedition under General Anthony Wayne, 1794, by Nathaniel Hart of 
Woodford, in Draper MSS., U16. 
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the commander’s methods and cannot always be trusted. Wheth- 
er there was any understanding between Clark and Wilkinson 
that the former should keep an account with the possibility of 
some day using it against Wayne in behalf of the latter is a 
possible suggestion ; but the only definite assertion we have from 
Clark is that he was keeping this journal for his sister. 


R. C. McGrane 


A Journal of Major-General Anthony Wayne’s Campaign Against the 
Shawanee Indians in Ohio in 1794-1795 
by 
Lieut. William Clark 

W. C. Greenville,’ 28th July, 1794. The Federal Army (Viz) 2000 
Regulars & 1500 Kentucky Voluntiers, the Latter under the Command 
of Major Gen. Seott * and the whole commanded by His Excellency Maj. 
Gen. Anthony Wayne, marched from Greenville at 8 o’Clock A. M. and 
proceeded Rapidly with fiew halts to Still Water Creek (12 Miles) Where 
We Encamped for the night our Encampment was secured by falling 
Trees Which formed Breast Works, abt. 600 yards Square, I shall here 
only observe as to the order of March.® The Voluntiers Marched in 
reare of the Legion at Supporting distants in Case of an attack. 

Fort Recovery 29th July. renewed the March ere the Sun rose, and 
pushed forward without reguard to Bag or Baggage, as if, not in serch 
[?] but in actual percuit, of a flying & disorderly Enemy, & passed Re- 
covery ° by Noon under Salute of the Ordinance; after the Troops had 


3’ This fort was named after General Nathaniel Green and was situated on the 
present site of Greenville. According to Hulbert ‘‘this was the seventh fortified 
post in the chain from the Ohio and was located on the south banks of the St. Mary, 
four miles above Rockford (the old Shane’s Crossing), Mercer County.’’ A. B. 
Hulbert, Military Roads of the Mississippi Basin (Historie Highways of America, 
8 — Cleveland, 1904), 207. 

4 Born in Cumberland County, Virginia; served as a corporal in a volunteer com- 
pany of militia in Braddock’s defeat; appointed by General Washington as com- 
mander of a continental regiment and was with Wayne at Stony Point. At the close 
of the Revolutionary War he went to Kentucky and settled in Woodford County 
(1785). He was with St. Clair in the campaign of 1791, and led a force with General 
Wilkinson against the Indians on the Wabash. In 1808 he was elected governor of 
Kentucky and continued in office till 1812. He died in 1820. A brief sketch of his 
life can be found in W. B. Allen, History of Kentucky (Louisville, 1872), 77 et seq. 

5 Especial care was taken to see there should be no unnecessary halts. In case of 
an accident or break down the following ‘‘waggons’’ were to pass by immediately 
**so as not to break the line of march’’ or leave ‘‘any opening or interval.’’ Special 
orders were also issued against disorderly conduct and unnecessary firing ‘‘at game 
for amusement.’’ Draper MSS., U16. 

® This was located in Mercer County, Ohio, and it was the site of the disastrous 
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well erossed the Creek the above Garrison Stands, His Excellency 
thought proper to order a halt for the coming up of the Baggage and the 
reare of the army by which time the day was far spent & obliged us to 
encamp for the night about a mile from the Fort. This days march 
Greatly fatigued the Troops & Worried our Teems & Pack Horses. The 
Dragoons & Light Troops Sust’d considerable fatigue & Injury from 
the thickness of the Woods, and Brush thro which they passed on the 
Flanks. 

Beever Creek? 30th July 94. The Voluntiers Centinals gave Sev- 
eral alarms during the last night so that our works were man’d the 
Greater part — Took up the line of March as Soon light without making 
much Enquiry or Serch by Scout or Spie into the Grounds of the above 
alarms, but numbers give confidence.* Here I Shall take ocasion to 
observe that 900 of the Voluntiers before mentioned had not yet joined 
the Legion, but are on theire way from F. Washington® under the 
Com’d of Genl. Barbee. 

We proceeded with usial Velocity Through Thickets almost impervious, 
thro Marassies, Defiles & beads of Netles more then waist high & miles 
in length & on the left flank crossed the water course on Which F. Re- 
covery Stands, more then one Dozen times, — but not without Great 
labor both to men & horses, in plinging through the Muddy bed of Said 
Creek ; notwithstanding all those dificuelties we arrived here early in the 
Evening and found the Creek, inpassable for waggons, therefore en- 
camped after a March of aboat 12 miles.*° 

Beever Creek 31st July 94. This day Spent in throwing a Bridge *' 
across the Creek — The Pioniers were sent in advance to cleare the road 
to St Maries River — they were covered by a Company of Voluntiers & 
our Spies — observations on our arrival here, the Troops were Kept un- 
der arms for nearly two hours, in which time the creek was to be Bridge, 


defeat of General St. Clair. According to a current report of the time it was named 
Recovery because the cannon lost there were recovered. Maryland Journal (Balti- 
more), February 19, 1794, in Draper MSS., JJ4. 

7 Eleven miles in advance of Fort Recovery. Boyer, Journal, 1. 

8 Posey’s account contradicts the lack of precaution, declaring that ‘‘every morn- 
ing our spy company is ordered out, we have a guard in front and rear of the army, 
our artillery, military stores, Pack horses and all the baggage goe in the center of the 
army, on our Right is one company [of] infantry and do Light infantry, one troop 
of Cavalry and one Company [of] rifle men, and the same number on the Left of the 
army.’’ Posey, Journal, in Draper MSS., U16. 

9 The present site of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

10 Boyer under the same date complains of the mosquitoes being very troublesome 
and ‘‘larger than he had every saw.’’ Boyer, Journal, 3. 

11 This bridge was seventy yards in length. Ibid., 4. 
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but from this days experiance it was found to be a work of at least 10 
hours. 

St Maries River abt the Ist August, 1794 Made an Early move 
the Troops passed over the Bridge with Lettle confusion, & beat the 
Traile of the Pioniers, — mentioned yesterday, and after a fiew hours 
mareh thro low flat Grounds, thick, woods & Much underBrush we 
immurged Suddenly, into an open extensive and bountiful Plaine or 
Pararie which affords an ellegent Seenery, handsomly intersperced with 
Small Copse of Trees & abounding in every Species of the Greatest 
Variety of Herbage, There we at once had a full view of the Legion & 
as it were, renewed our acquaintants with each other & created a fresh, 
a laudable degree of Emulation & enspired new animation, but the 
entence heat of the Sun made our March through this plaine not a little 
fatiguing, We Soon passed through it — (abt. one mile in weadth) and 
crossed the River where our Encampment was formed, but a further 
jxamination, of the Contiguous ground induced his Excellency to re- 
cross the River & Incamp on its Banks, in two Columns formed to receve 
the Enemy in front & reare— This day marched about 12 miles — 
Crossed Genl. Harmers Trace through the Pararie when on his way to 
the Miamis Village in Y. 90, Said to be about 30 miles thither. 

2nd August 94. — The works of a trifling Garrison began which 
I reecolect to here his Excellency Say would be complete by 8 oClock 
tomorrow — Wells ** our Principal Guide & Spy with a small party 
sent to make discoveries, & Capt. Kibby,’* with his Columbian Scouters 
ordered in a Different direction — here Wells Showed Great reluctiance, 
at ventering with So small a party & declar’d to the Comd. in Chief, that 
if he would give him 200 Voluntiers he would Engage to take Several 
Prisoners, but notwithstanding His Excellency had Just offered great 


12 Captain William Wells was a member of a famous Kentucky family and brother 
of Colonel Samuel Wells. He was taken captive by the Miami when a boy of twelve 
years and was formally adopted into the family of Little Turtle. He fought with 
the Indians against General Harmar and General St. Clair; but, after duly notifying 
his adopted kinsmen, he joined Wayne. After the treaty of Greenville, he and his 
family settled a short distance ‘‘from the confluence of the St. Mary and St. Joseph, 
on the banks of a small stream there, afterward called ‘Spy Run’ and which still 
bears that name.’’ He was later granted three hundred and twenty acres by the 
government and appointed Indian agent at Fort Wayne. During this particular cam- 
paign Wells acted as Indian interpreter. In 1812 he led a band of Indians from Fort 
Wayne to relieve Fort Dearborn and was killed in the subsequent massacre. H. C. 
Knapp, History of the Maumee Valley (Toledo, 1872), 95, 96; M. M. Quaife, Chicago 
and the Old Northwest (Chicago, 1913), 224. 

13 Ephraim Kibby was in charge of spies composed of frontier woodsmen among 
whom were Millers, McClelland, May, Wells, and Mahaffy. Michigan Pioneer and 
Historical Collections, 34:544, n. 
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rewards for a Prisoner, he paid no attention to this proposition of 
Wells’s & a number of fish taken by the Solds. The Rive affords a Variety 
as well as a plenty of them. 

3rd August 94. The works of the Garrison goes on with Wonderous 
Slowness in So much that the Commander in Chief request of the Comd’s 
officers of Wings & Corps &e to lend all possable assistance and give every 
encouragement to the forwarding of it & all give theire helping hand 
but time Waited not for us, & night came on e’re the work was yet done 
— This day fortune in one of her unacountable pranks, (I say unacount- 
able for one will pretend to know why She Should at this juncture, at 
this critical moment, by an illtimed, prank perturb the minds of Hun- 
dreds & create for a moment in theire Breasts such unthought of Sensa- 
tions & open So large a field for Speculation) had nearly deprived the 
Legion of its Leader, had nearly deprived ’Certain individuals of theire 
A. W. & Particular persons of their conecequence —the downfall of 
Some would have been equale to the tumble of our Chief oceassion’d by 
the fall of large Beech Tree which fell about his Marquee, had fortune 
directed its course a few feet more to the right or left — but (Fav’d 
Fort’n) His Excellen’ey was more Seeared then hurt, All ended well, 
tho there was a considerable concorse — Brig’ Genl. Barbee arrived 
brought considerable Stores. I ought to have mention’d the return of 
Wells & Kibby the Last Evening they mad no discovery except the 
Trace of a Horse & a fiew men on foot bending towards the Enemey’s 
Settlements, this leads to a belief that a Mr. Newman *™* (in Q Masters 
Employm') who had been missing for two days, was taken by the Enemy 
and were thus carrying him off — A Gen’! order of this day mention the 
Garrison of F. Randolph ** & Signifying the Comd. in Chiefs intention 
to move on the Morrow. 

4th August Monday of 94— Notwithstanding the Vulnerable, 
State of the Garrison, by the rising of the Sun, the Beating of the Genl. 
was heard to Signify his Excellencys intention to take up the line of 
march, accordingly the army was conducted over the River, and pro- 
ceeded through intolerable thick woods & the earth covered with Snagley 
underwoods & almost impassable Defiles, however we reached a Small 
durty water a Branch of Glaze River after a march of Abt. 12 miles, and 
there took up our Encampment for the night — I ¢an’t pass the Situation 


14 Boyer sets the date of Newman’s disappearance as August 2. (Boyer, Jour- 
nal, 4.) Posey was not quite sure whether Newman deserted to the Indians or was 
taken captive but was sure he gave them the alarm of the approach of the army. 
Posey, Journal, in Draper MSS., U16. 

15 Posey refers to the fort only as Fort Adams; Boyer gives no name, calling 
it simply ‘‘the garrison.’’ 
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of Leutenant Underhill*® unnoticed, the officer was left to the Comd. 
of F. Randolph owing to his being indisposed, and his command con- 
sisted of no more then 40 Invalids — thus was he left to finish and De- 
fend this miserable Hold, in the midst of the Enemys Country, without 
the Smallest provability of being reinforsed or aided in the Completion 
of the Works. — had this Mode of punishment been authorised by law 
& Mr. Underhill spoken truths disrespectful of the Comd’r. in Chief, I 
should thought the punishment equal to the crime, but silence proved 
on that hand. 

5th August 94 Renewed the march at 5 o’Clock passed through 
much such Country as yesterday. Kept down the Creek made about 12 
miles. 

6th August 94. — Commenced the March as yesterday, at 9 miles 
reached a considerable Stream of Water call’d upper Dellawar Creek, 
proceeded 3 miles down the Same & there Encamp’d on its Banks — our 
Spies & about 300 Voluntiers sent in advance, as Supposed neare Some 
of the Enemys Villagies, Wills Descovered the first Signs of 10 or 12 
neare one of the, Villagies, which had been Deserted Sence last fall. 

7th August 94. Marched at the usial houre continu’d down the 
Creek 5 miles to the owl town before mentioned halted for an houre, 
after crossing the Delawar Creek and reached the Glaze River & after 
a march of 10 miles we Encamped for the night — From our Spies we 
had every reason to Suppose the Savage were abandoning theire pos- 
sessions, and were not in force to resist us. this gave an opening for 
Enterprise we now were within 12 or 14 miles of theire principal Set- 
tlements everybody was flushed with the Idea of Supprising them in 
the moment of providing for theire Wives & Children the Scheeme was 
perposed & certain Suckeess insued if attempted — Genl. Wilkinson Sug- 
gested the plan to the Comd' in Chief but it was not his plan, nor per- 
haps his wish to Embrace So probable a means for Ending the War by 
compelling them to peace ** —this was not the first occasion or opper- 
tunity, which presented its self to our observent Genl. for Some grand 
stroke of Enterprise, but the Comd' in Chief rejected all & every of his 
plans — This Evening as the Camp was formed, we were alarmed by the 
Discharge of Several Guns of the Voluntiers Who said seen & wounded 
an Indian but he was not taken. had this Alarm been well founded & 
the Enemy on our Heels, the old gentleman, would have been caught 


16 F. B, Heitman, Historical Register of the United States Army (Washington, 
1890), 360. 

17 This is the beginning of the acrimonious criticism of Wayne’s tactics by 
Clark. From this point throughout the rest of the journal Clark seems to be es- 
pecially hostile toward Wayne. See introduction on this subject. 
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sleep for he had already gone to bead to give ease to his infurmities & 
was so fast in the arms of Morphous as to give some trouble to wake 





him understanding the cause of the Bustle. 1 
8th August 94. Renewed the march at the usial time proceeded 

Down the River to its confluence with the Miamis, about 9 miles, 7 of 

which thro fields of well cultivated Corn in the most flurishing situation. : | 


& found theire Villages just forsakin** Some of the Houses were now 
burning, they left every appearance of having gorne off with precipa- | 
tion and the greatest consternation, which must afford a mortifying 
proof of the great advantage we had let slip & the great Enterprise which 
Seemed to pervade our rules — (more of this in my transcript). 

This day Set in with a Violent fall of raine, which continued through 
out & I cannot amit to observe that this was the first only Rainy day 
sence our departure from Greenville, a Small shower fell a fiew even- 1 
ings sence or we should have seen none, never was an army so indebted 
to fortune, She has certainly been perfuse in her favours — a fiew days 
rain, would so impeded our march as to render the Country almost im- 
passable with Waggons &e &e. 

9th August 94. Projected a plan for a Garrison & the work com- 
menced The Dragoons ordered as a covering party for the Fatigue Con- 
sequently Kept out, the Light Troops Guarded the Camp and Kept. on 
constant duty — considerable quantites of Corn, was found by the Vol- 
untiers & Sold to the publick for the ennormous Sum of 3 dollers pr. 
Bushel, this corn might with little or no trouble, have been precurved 
for the cavelry Horses, which would have been the Salvation of those 
horses — The Garrison Just mentioned is about to be built directly in 
the angle of the two Rivers, which is very accute, & elegantly Situated 
commanding a handsome View up & down the Rivers, the Margins of 
which as far as the Eye can see are covered with the most luxurient 
groths of Corn, interspureced with Small Log Cabbins arround all of 
which you observe theire well cultivated gardens, affording almost every 
Species of porticultural Vegitables in the greatest abundance. 

10th August 94. Resumed our Situation of yesterday the Dra- 
goons Kept out all day. Wells with a fiew of his Spies sent out in order 
to diseover the Situation of our fugetives Enemy & if Possible take a { 
prisoner. 
11th August 94. The works of the Garrisson proceeds on but slowly, 

The Dragoons so Extended as to reach from Glaze River to Miamie, and 

entirely Secure the Camp that quater, Volunteers on the north side 

of Miamie R. ; 
12th August 94. Wells the Spie returned with an Indian & Squar 
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18 See n. 14. Posey’s explanation of the Indians’ flight. . 
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though he and one other of his party were wounded Wells through the 
arm & MeClalon in the Shoulder neither were Dangerous. This enter- 
prising young man has been almost in reach of the fire from the Brilish 
Garrison, at the foot of the Rapids 50 miles, & in the Camp of the Enemy, 
and brought off the above mentioned Prisoners from whome we lern the 
Situation and intention of the Enemey — They are useing every exertion 
to assemble theire forcies, fiew of Potawatam* have yet come to theire 
aid, but are expected daily — how much have we to regret that the fav- 
ourable oppertunity which once presented itself was not embraced, ‘The 
head of the long talked of Hydra might have been so easily severed from 
his body, one of his heads at least, which must have greatly weakened 
him & perhaps saved the effusion of much blood, but this is no consid- 
eration with some Folks, I am now lead to a reflection which if indulged, 
would perhaps give me two great a disgust to a Military life, and embiter 
my present situation— Were Subalterns of this army, in general, to 
forego such oppertunities of rendering theire Country a service & abso- 
lutely so far neglect theire duty, as do some officers of higher rank, what 
merit would they find — non.’® 

13th August 94. I should yesterday have mentioned that the In- 
dian prisoner says they lost of their nat" 40 warriors Killed and 20 
wounded, at F. Recovery on the 30th of June & further that Newman 
the man Supposed to have been taken by the Savages when at St. Maries 
R. had Deserted to them and given them Information of the approach, 
& an exact account of our strength the order of March &e &¢ — Miller 
an (tho a white man) & one Prisoner *® Were this morning Sent with 
proposals of peace to the Indians, expected to return in 4 days with an 
answer this mode of Procedure, (to wit) that of sending a flag to the 
Enemy, Genl. Wilkinson (in a private conversation which I had with 
him a few evening; Sence) told me he had advised the Comd" in Chief 
against and shewed me in wrighting his reasons why he said he had 
given to the commander in Chief — he Strongly recomminded a Procla- 
mation Wherein he would Set forth his intention exagerate his powers 
& reather threaten then Solicit them to a Treaty &e — at the Same time 
the Genl. in Confidence shewed me a coppy of a Letter exebiting A. W. 

19 Clark is undoubtedly referring to the suggestion of Wilkinson which was re- 
jected by Wayne. See n. 17. 

20 Posey says an old man was sent to the Indians to tell them Wayne would 
‘*rather Treat with them, than meet them in battle, and if they concluded to make 
peace the old man was to return with an answer, which he promised to doe in two 
days, at the time appointed the old indian did not return. The next day the Gen- 
eral posted of the old squaw with the same message to those head Chiefs, the Old 
woman promised to return in two days, provided her Tribe wished to make peace, the 
Old lady failed to return.’’ Posey, Journal, in Draper MSS., U16. 
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August 14th 1794. Various are the Speculations respecting the 
Treaty of Peace now on hand —I shall take this ocasion to observe that 
from the time of our first striking the la Glaze R (Viz the 6th Inst) The 
right division crossed the River & marched on the East side, the Left 
Division & Baggage on the West side, and at many times the two divi- 
sions was not less than 2 or 3 miles of each other So little Support could 
either wing give the other. 

15th August 94. The Beating of the Genl. once more prepared us 
for the move the Line of March was according taken up and after 
Crossing the Miami River (tho not without the Greatest confusion & 
disorder for no rule was ever laid down, or manner pointed out by which 
the troops should pass the River & every man seemed to be for himself 
and I at once saw Dragoons sev’! pices of Artillery Infantry & Riflemen 
with several waggons nos. of pack horses all huddled together in the 
river) We proceeded down its Banks on the North Side 9 miles to a 
considerable Village called Snake Town where we Encamped for the 
night. A Genl. order yesterday directs all the heavy baggage to be left 
at Ft. Defiance,2* Maj" Hunt ** left to the command of Said Garrison 
all our sick left with him. 

16th August — 94. Took up the line of March at 5 o’Clock pro- 
ceeded Slowly by reason of steep reveens which cut the road and made it 
almost impassible for waggons. Miller returned with a letter from the 
Inds. (young White Eyes) wherein he thanked the Comd' in Chief for 
the offer made to the Indians, perticularly for the good wishes, he ex- 
pressed for theire wives & children, and if the Federal Army would 
advance no farther then the confluence of the Rivers Miami & Glaze and 
there Erect no Garrison, they would probably at the Experation of 10 
days treat with him, & adds that the Indians were just on theire feet 
to meet the army as the Comd' in Chiefs letter came to hand — This 
Letter was generally understood as a Challenge; tho ihe Genl. had seri- 
ous intentions of answering it (as the they had requested) but I believe 
Genl. Wilkinson disswaded him from so unnecessary a step — This day 
marched 10 miles and Enecamped on the River bank, the country off 
from the River thik & wet. 

17th August 94. Sunday Took up the line of March at an early 
hour and proceeded on our way without much difecuelty or interruption 
except the thickness of the woods which we on the Left had to pass 


21 The spot of encampment was the site of the present city of Defiance, Ohio. 
Howe says General Wayne after finishing the fort said: ‘‘I defy the English, In- 
dians, and all the devils in hell to take it.’’ General Scott standing by said: ‘‘Then 
call it Fort Defiance.’’ H. Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio (Columbus, 1891), 
1:545. 

22 Heitman, Historical Register, 360. 
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through. The right wing of the army expereanced no inconveneance, 
but on the contrary enjoyed many pleasing Seans & Prospects afforded 
from the banks of the River and could but beho!d with pleasure the 
gentle gliding of the waters over the Broad Rocky Bead — This day about 
11 o’Clock we were overtaken by an Express from Washington with 
Letters & papers from that quarter &e March 14 miles & reached the 
head of the Rapids, where we Encamped for the Night — Yesterday put 
on 14 allowance of Flower. 

18th August 94. Our move this morning was not as Early as usual 
as his Excellency wished to have the vicinity of his camp reconnortered, 
e’er he left it, this was not less necessary then prudent step, as the 
Country for at least six miles in our front was a perfect plaine, conse- 
quently we had to dread an ambuscade, those precausions were Seldom 
before this, necessary (1 suppose) as I am a witness that our Scouts 
Seldom left theire camp of a morning e’er the army moved * but as 
this is no buisness of mine I shall proceed with the army, to Rocke de 
Bout where we arrived after a march of about 9 miles & there threw up 
our Encampment as usual — Rocke De Bout is a small Island of Creggy 
Rocks of Considerable hight, the top of it is only accessable by one 
Small point, its Summit is covered with Small groths of Cedar; from 
the point of land directly opposit this Island on the S. W. Side of the 
River, we behold one of the most beautiful Landskapes ever painted ; 
the River here is fordable & its bead, entire, of large Fleaks of Black 
Stone. 

19th August 94. Now finding ourselves within 6 or 7 miles off the 
British Garrison, & from what what we can discover by our Spies the 
Enemys Encampment. It was deemed expedent to through up a tem- 
pory work as a Deposit for our Baggage &e — which his Excellency called 
Camp Deposit, in his orders of this day wherein he ordered Capt. Pike ** 
to take Command of said Camp; the subLegionary Q. Masters are also 
ordered to remain here — (Maj. Price, Informed the Comd' in Chief that 
the Enemy had made a stand to receive him in front. tho I heard nothing 
more of this Information.) Those preperations being made & the Comd* 
in Chief haveing Sencearly promised Genl. Wilkinson to make an alter- 
ation in the order of his march that is to say, the Battallion Companies 
of Infantry were to march in two Columns and by files from the Right 
of Companies & being disincumb‘ of all Baggage, the Dragoons & light 
Infantry were to move in Center the Riflemen were to Secure the flanks, 


23 This statement can be disproved by reference to Wayne’s Orderly Book. Un 
der date of August 13, the last general orders issued by Wayne before the eve of 
the battle, Captain Kibby was ordered to advance ‘‘in front with his spies and March 
the best Way.’’ Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 34:544. 

24 Heitman, Historical Register, 523. 
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& the Volunteers, Spies & Scouts, were to be handsomely disposed of. — 
Those things being known throughout Camp, & it being what every man 
of the Smallest tast for Military disposition or arrangement had long 
wished for; pleasure seemed perched on every brow, and nothing more 
appeared to be wanting to ensure us Suckcess, Should the Enemy have 
the presumption to give us Battle, but many were yet of oppinion that 
they could not be brought to a Genl. action — The Dusk of Evening pro- 
duced a Genl. order, to the astonishment of all, & particually Genl. Wil- 
kinson, wherein the Comd' in Chief convineed us of his determination 
to continue the same order of march as hither to practiced,** Which to 
be sure is of all others the most complicated & the orders of Formation 
Totally impracticable — at this time many was full with an Idea of a 
night Expedition & Supprise the Enemy in theire Camp, which thing 
was strongly advised by some, and Deemed highly practiable by almost 
all, — but the abov order told us we were to move at Six o’Clock. 

20th August 94 — A sower of Rain prevented our move at the 
houre appointed, but we took up the Line of March at 7 o’Clock and 
found the way extremely bad, much embarrassed by the thickness of 
the woods on the left and by a number of Steep Reviens on the Right, 
after proceeding about 2 hours our Spies & advance guard Discovered 
the Enemy and received their fire, but with inconsiderable Loss were 
driven back *° and joined the main Body of the Army, by this time the 
Right division, Comd* by Genl. Wilkinson felt the effects of the Enemeys 
fire, they was immediately formed & returned the fire, at this period 
Capt. Campbell ** troop made a charge in which he fell & his Troop im- 
mediately proceeded through surported by the Infantry’s charge which 
oblidged the enemey to quit theire position and look for more advan- 
tagous ground. on our Left & they made an exertion to gaine that Flank 
but Col° Hamtramck ** who commanded in that Quarter was perpared & 


25 However, there was a change in the order of the arrangement as the following 
illustrates: ‘‘The Army will March tomorrow Morning at five Oclock agreeable to 
the constant order of March, with this difference; That the Columns shall March two 
deep and in as close Order as Circumstances will permit of, being totally divested of 
Baggage, the Center will be left free for the Artillery and spare Ammunition.’’ 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 34:545. 

26 Boyer recounting the same attack says ‘‘the front guard, which was composed 
of mounted volunteers, were fired on by the enemy’’ and ‘‘the guard retreated in the 
utmost confusion through the front guard of the regulars.’’ (Boyer, Journal, 7.) 
Posey declares most of the front guard were ‘‘either killed or wounded’’ but agrees 
with Clark that the mounted volunteers were in the rear. (Posey, Journal, in Draper 
MSS., U16.) Wayne in his report to Secretary Knox, August 28, 1794, says ‘‘a 
select battalion of mounted volunteers moved in front of the Legion.’’ American 
State Papers; Indian Affairs, 1:491. 

27 Heitman, Historical Register, 169. 

28 Ibid., 318. 
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gave them so warm a reception as made theire Situation here as disagree- 
able as that on the Right, and the charge both on the Right & left both 
became Genl. & the Enemy was repulsed with precipation; The charge 
of the Cavelry closed the seene in front & drove the Enemey %4 of a 
mile 2* at the same instant, The Riflemen & Light Infantry, receved a 
most heavy fire, on the extreem left flank, The Entrepid Lieut. Towls *’ 
fell at this fire, We drove the Enemy for about one mile directly out, 
with the Loss of Lieut. Towls & a fiew Infantry on our Side, in this 
quater was Killed 3 white men & several Indians mostly by the Rifle- 
men. the Troops were now refreshed with 1% a gill of Whiskey which 
they much required as the action continued more then an houre, the 
greater part of which time they were in full Speed pressing the Enemey 
— after remaining on this ground a fiew hours Dureing which time the 
wounded were Brought in Dressed &e we proceeded within about one 
mile of the British Garrison and there took up our Encampment. 

I shall now make a fiew observations or reflections on the Buisness of 
this day. Had the Enemey for once forsaken theire long established 
mode of fighting (Viz) that of extending theire lines so as to gaine the 
flanks of theire advasary —for by this means they so weakened them- 
selves in all points as not to be able to make but a feable resistance in 
any one, much less beat & confuse the lines of theire opposers, which in 
this case they might have easily done, had they kept themselves compact 
and advanced with Judgement. (I say had the Enemey been formed in 
tolerable close orders and advanced in the first instance, close on the heals 
of our retireing Spies & Advanced guard, I am Satisfied they would 
have made a Breach in any part of our Columns as our Front was so ex- 
tended as to render the whole in any one part, unequal to the resistants 
of a well formed body rapidly advancing on them, besides our orders or 
mode of Formation required very considerable time to performe the per- 
paritory Evolutions: on the other hand, had the Kentucky Volunters 
(who composed half of our forces) been so disposed of as to have 
gained the reare *' of the Enemy soon after they commenced the attack, 
Then I am Satisfied we should had the pleasure of seeing every Head of 
this dreaded Hydra at our feet; but from theire Situation or (as some 
say for the want of orders) they were so far from gaining this grand 


29 Boyer says the enemy were pursued ‘‘with rapidity for nearly two miles.’’ 
(Boyer, Journal, 8.) Wayne in his report to Secretary Knox makes a similar state 
ment. American State Papers; Indian Affairs, 1:491. 

30 Heitman, Historical Register, 647. 

31 It is worth noting at this point that when the volunteers were ordered to do this 
at the close of the battle they failed to accomplish their task. (Posey, Journal, in 
Draper MSS., U16.) Yet Wayne in his report to Secretary Knox lauds their bravery. 
American State Papers; Indian Affairs, 1:491. 
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position, that not more then 300 out of 1500 well mounted Riflemen were 
ever brought to action, and they but a fiew moments. Cannot but be 
astonished when the world informed that the Comd' in Chief had been 
told on the day previous to the action, by an officere of Rank an crede- 
billity (Maj" Price of the Volunteers who comm? a sort of Independant 
partizan-corps and had been sent for the Express purpose) that the 
Enemey were laying in wait for us & formed in Such a possition’’ & also 
gave His Excellency an exact Discription of the ground I say, the 
whole world cannot but be surprised that the Comd' in Chief did not 
availe himself of this advantage & by throwing the Voluntiers in the 
reare of the Enemey & eventually cut off theire retreat: but so far was 
his Excel’ from thus putting an end to this expensive war (I believe 
that the atack of the Enemey at the time it happined was actually a mat- 
ter of Surprise to almost every officer in the army — The Bodies of Capt. 
Campbell & Lieutenant Towles (the only officers killed) were entered 
immediately after the action. The whole ammount of the Killed on our 
part were 240 * the loss of the Enemey not precisely ascertained but not 
more than 30 or 40 were found Dead, and a fiew Canadians one ** was 
taken prisoner, who was a treader amoung the Indians, and says they op- 
posed us with about 900 Indians & 150 Canadians.** 

21st, August 94. Remained in Camp the whole day, all full with 
expectation & anxiety, of storming of the British Garrison,** which is 
all that remained for us to do, for the Savage were no more to be found, 
Says our Scouts, — The evening produced a flag from Maj’ W. Campbell 
Comd' of said Garrison Demanding of the Comd' in Chief by letter ** 
the cause of his remaining 24 hours (and his intention) under the 
Muzzles & nearly in reach of the Cannon of one of his Majisties Posts — 
His Excellency was not a little displeased at this question & thought it 
rather impurtenant in the Major & For answer told him he might have 
been informed of. A. W.’s business from the Muzzles of his Small arms, 
yesterday and added that had he been certain the Savages had taken 
Shelter in the garrison, neither the walls nor Cannon of it would have 
been an obstruction to his victorious arms &e. this pompious Letter was 


82 Boyer ascertained the lost as thirty killed and one hundred wounded. (Boyer, 
Journal, 8.) Wayne in his report to Knox declared the loss twenty-eight killed and 
one hundred wounded. American State Papers; Indian Affairs, 1:492. 

33 Anthony Lassalle by name. IJbid., 494. 

84 Wayne in his report put the figure of the enemy at two thousand and his own 
force a little short of nine hundred. IJbid., 491. 

85 Fort Maumee commanded by Major Campbell. Posey, Journal, in Draper 
MSS., U16. 

36 A copy of this letter and the following letters written by Major Campbell and 
Major General Wayne can be found in American State Papers; Indian Affairs, 
1:493, 494. 
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by Capt. DeButts * A. D. C. & received by a Capt. Spears Bearer of the 
first Fag, Our Foragers & the Voluntiers, Destroyed & Pilaged the 
Fields of Corn & gardins, of the Savages & Burnt large stacks of hay 
within a few hundred yards of the garrison ** — Lost Several men Sence 
arrived here by Desertion, a Drummer of the 24th Regiment came over 
to us. this is a regular fortifacation. 

22nd August 94. A man who attempted to Desert the Last night, 
was shot by our Sentinels, which firing caused an Alarm in Camp — His 
Excellency guarded by the Light Troops, and the Riflemen they So 
posted as to prevent a Surprise from the Savage: proceeded to recon- 
noiter & Examine the works of the Garrison, and went within Pistol shot 
of them, & his Excellency declared if he had 10 Days Provisions, he 
would assail it. This reconnoitering Business was not pleasing & deemed 
improper by Maj’ Campbell, so that a Flag followed him into Camp and 
informed (A. W.) that his so near aproach to the garrison could not be 
again admitted & he would be fired on if he attempted it, this his ex- 
cellency could but illy Bear & immediately Sent a flag & Demanded the 
Garrison in the name of the United States & ordered Maj’ Campbell, to 
move immediately to the next nearest British post. The Maj" answered 
that he should certainly rimain where he was untill he was ordered to 
evacuate the place, the authority who placed him there, or the fortune of 
War compelled him to surrender it, this Solderly & Spirited answer, 
No Doubt raised Ire in the Breast of some, but we could not help our 
Selves, for spite Burnt all the Indian Hutts throughout the vicinity of 
the Garrison and put the finishing stroke to the Distruction of the Corn- 
fields, Gardens, Hay Stacks &e &e. This day got a peep at the return 
of the killed & wounded 24 killed & 89 wounded, & am informed the 
Volunteers lost Killed & wounded not more then a Dozen. — A party 
sent io Hunt up & Bury our dead (the wounded officers are Capt. Prier 
Slough, Van Ranscloagh & Lt. C. Smith ** —I hate the recolection of the 
Sufferings of our Wounded, but I am induced here to Say that no set of 
men in the like disabled Situation ever expereanced much more want of 
Conveniancies &e. 

23rd August 94. This morning produced a Flurish & & pompious 


Genl. order which for its novelty &¢ I shall give a place in this (my note 
book) 


87 Heitman, Historical Register, 226. 

88 Extract of a letter from an officer in General Wayne’s army, dated Grand 
Glaize, September 21: ‘‘Upon the smallest calculation we must have destroyed be- 
tween three and four hundred thousand bushels of grain. It will therefore be im- 
possible for the savages to live through the winter, unless their friends the British, 
are remarkably kind to them.’’ Maryland Journal, November 15, 1794 [7], in 
Draper MSS., JJ4. 

39 Heitman, Historical Register, 595. 
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Head Quarters Banks of Miami 23rd Aug. 94. 

The Commander in Chief takes this oppertunity to Congratulate the 
Federal Army theire Brilliant suckeess in the Action of the 20th Inst. 
against the whole Combined forces of the Hostile Savages aided by a 
Body of Milita of Detroit *° and countenanced by the British post & 
Garrison close in theire reare, beyond which the fugitivs fled with dis- 
order, precipation & dismay leaving there Packs, provisions & Plunder 
in the Encampment in reare of the Post. The Ind’s to all appearance 
haveing totally abandoned there Settlements quite to the Mouth of the 
River and theire houses & cornfields being destroy’d in every Derection 
even under the influence of the guns of Fort Miami. Facts which pro- 
duces a Conviction to the minds of the Savages that the British have 
neither the power nor Inclination to afford them that protection which 
they had been taught to expect,’ but on the Contrary a numerous Gar- 
rison well Supply’d with artillery have been compelled to remain tacit 
Spectators to the Genl. conflegration around them; & theire Flag Dis- 
played at that Post insulted with impunity, to the Disgrace of the 
British & honor of the American Arms: The Comd' in Chief therefore 
request the Army in genl. & every Comd. officer in particular from the 
Genl. to the Ensign to accept of his most greatfull thanks, for theire 
good conduct & unexampled Breavery upon the late glorious & important 
occasion & which shall be faithfully & particually mentioned in his 
official communications to the Satisfaction of every officer whose Rank 
& Situation placed theire conduct in a conspickious point of View & 
which was observed with pleasure and gratetude by the Genl.*? Nothing 
now rem’ns. but to pay those Military honors due to the names of the 
Dead Heroes, who purchased Victory with theire precious Blood, 
Amongst whom we have to Lament, the early death of that great & gal- 
lant officer Captn. Mess Campbell & the Intrepid Lieut. Towles. 

Three rounds of shells will be discharged from the Artillery at 12 
o’clock as the Funeral Cerimony after a Solemn dirge, performed by 
the Music. The Troops remaining under Arms in theire present position 
it will also serve for a Signal for the army to take up the line of march 
which will be in the Same order but inverted by which we advanced. 

40 About seventy of the militia took part in the battle of Fallen Timbers. Amer- 
ican State Papers; Indian Affairs, 1:494. 

41 The Indians sought refuge in the British fort after the battle but were denied 
admittance. IJbid., 495. 

42 This is evidenced in the letter Wayne wrote Knox, August 28, 1794, in which 
he mentioned by name the various officers deserving: praise. Among those favorably 
commented upon was the young aid-de-camp, William H. Harrison. (American 
State Papers; Indian Affairs, 1:491.) On another occasion Wayne expressed his 


candid opinion that if Harrison continued a military man he would be a second 
Washington. Posey, Journal, in Draper MSS., U16. 
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24th August 94. Sunday After Having drawn two days provisions 
& Litters provided for our wounded we proceeded our next nearest En- 
campment at the 23rd MI. Tree, remained for the night Several De- 
serters during this day and the Last night. 

25th August 94. Marched at 7 o’Clock soon after which we were 
allarmed by a firing in our reare, it Proved to be Maj" Prices party, 
who to a trifling stratigim had fallen in the reare & Suprised a small 
party of the Enemy (who were dauging us) one of whom they killed & 
wounded two others, but being well mounted they made theire Escape. 
We reached our Encampment at 19th Mile Tree late in the Evening & 
though it was now raining & our wounded greatly fatigued, His Excel- 
lency thought proper to proceed 3 miles further which brought on night 
e’re we form’d the Encampment. The Savage was round my redoubt, 
late at night, making most Dreadfull yells Howling like wolves, & erying 
like owls, which Kept me up all night & my Men under arms, expecting 
hourly a charge from the Enemey, as I was 300 yds. from Camp This 
Day a Waggon with four wounded men who sustain’d considerable 
Injury. : 

26th August 94. The line of March was not taken up untill after 
8 as the Late hour of our arrival on this ground rendered it impossible 
for the Troops to draw provisions & occasion’d many inconveniancies to 
the wounded & sick: after reaching about 4 miles one part of Dragoons 
was ordered to Destroy a Considerable Field of Corn & Burn Such hutts 
as were standing, this being done, we proceeded to Snake Town and 
possessed ourselves of the Encampment. a party sent back to Destroy 
corn — I should have mentioned that a Company of Voluntiers were sent 
to fort Washington with Dispatches & Such of the Wounded as were able 
proceeded to Defyance under theire Escort on the 24th Inst.** I wrought 
to Col. Anderson giving a short account of the actn. and of our then 
Situation. 

27th August 94. Made an early move soon we Reached F. Defy- 
ance, but as it was some Hours e’er the place of Encampment was fixed 
on, The Troops remained in theire Ranks & the horses under theire loads 
untill 4 P. M. When we proceeded 1% Mile up the Miamis & encamped 
on the each side of the river (the Army going on the North Side). 

28th August 94. The Contigious Corn fields, up the Miami R. & 
Bear Creek offered, for the present an ample supply of Forage for our 
horses, & affords plenty of Vegatable for our men. A Genl. order, 


43 The care of the sick can be ascertained from the following account given by 
Boyer: ‘‘Dr. Carmichael, through neglect, had the wounded men of the artillery 
and cavalry thrown into wagons, among spades, axes, picks, ete., in consequence of 
which the wounded are now lying in extreme pain, besides the frequent shocks of a 
wagon in the worst of roads.’’ Boyer, Journal, 10. 
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Derecting the Troops to prepare for review at 10 o’Clock on the 30th. 
A Command of Voluntiers preparing to start tomorrow for F. Recovery 
as a Convoy for provisions, | committed to the Charge of Capt. Slough,** 
who together with Capt. Van Ransillor ** & Lt. Younghusband *° has ob- 
tained Furloughs & were bound for the Eastward. Letters to my 
Brother Jonathan &e which I trust will go safe.** 

29th August 94 General Todd, with the Command mentioned yes- 
terday (4 or 5 hundred) set out this morning for F. Recovery & the 
Furlough’d officers Q. Master Genl. & Contractor accompanied him; as 
the exastance of this army depended on the safe & speedy return of this 
escort, it is most Devoutly to be wished, that the Indians may be so blind 
to there own Policy as not to attack them — but why should I have fears 
of this kind when the Comd' in Chief has Solimnly assured us the Sav- 
ages have abandoned & left all theire Settlements & possesion in the 
greatest consternation & dismay and that they have gone’’ quite beyond 
the mouth of the Miami. Those that are acquainted with the Situation 
of the Army will I trust, excuse me for indulging, for a moment appre- 
hentions that not only this escort may fall a Sacrefice to the enrag’d 
Savages but that the Situation of the Legion is not the most Secure; on 
the one hand we see discord & unlicenced authority snearling at and op- 
pressing (This circumstance has allusion to Capt. Felton an officer of the 
Legion & an artificer in the imployment of the Q. Master but as it is long 
I trust rather to my memory for particulars). 7 Indians were this Even- 
ing discovered by a small party of Riflemen in the Vicinity of our Camp. 

30th August 94. This morning the Camp alarm’d, the works imme- 
diately man’d all to theire posts, in anxious Suspence, awaiting the ap- 
proach of the Enemey, but the Fireing which caused the alarm, was the 
Discharging the Voluntiers Gunns for the purpose of Cleaning them, 
by the perticular permition of & Knowledge of his Excellency, Bravo! 

The Command’ in Chief Surprised his own Camp (Vide the Rules & 
articles of War) the Review took place agreeable to the Genl. order of 
the 28th. 

The Foragers obg. to go 5 miles up the River for Corn & Vegetables. 

31st August 94. A Genl. order Derecting of Major Shylor ** to pre- 


44 Heitman, Historical Register, 593. 


45 Ibid., 660. 

46 Ibid., 718. 

47 Boyer commenting upon the departure of these officers throws much light on 
the strained conditions in the camp: ‘‘I believe . . . if they never return 


[they] will not be lamented by the majority of the army.’’ This extract brings out 
clearly the attitude of the main army toward the volunteers and also illustrates the 
close connection between Clark and the latter. This fact may help to explain the 
tone of Clark’s journal. 

48 Joseph Shayen? Cf. Heitman, Historical Register, 583. 
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side at a Genl. Court Martial to set this day — also ordering a Fatigue 
of 300 men Com‘ officers & Privates, with a proper propotion of officers 
to parade tomorrow at 7 o’Clock for the purpose of Fortifying Ft. De- 
fyance which F. are to be under the Derection of Maj" Burbeck ** of A. 

The Genl. orders regulates the mode of Forraging parties &e &e. 

lst September 1794 The Fatigue commenced the Fortifying F. 
Defyance truly a very curious form for a fort. 

2nd Sept. 94. Nothing meterial the work goes on at the Fort 
sloly. 

3rd, 4th, & 5th Sept. Nothing meterial the work of the Garrison 
still continued. 

6th Sept. 94. it rained to day hard, the men at work generaly 
Wet, a sickly Camp mostly eagers & feevers. 

7th Sept. 1794 Received Information of the arrival of Genl. Todd 
at the St. Maries in his way thither with 260 Pack horses laden’d with 
Flower and abt. 80 Thousand Rations of Beef, but from the Low con- 
dition of his horses, he would not be able to reach this in Less then foure 
days. This information Could not but create a few unpleasent Sensa- 
tions on the minds of the Soldiery as both the meat & Bread was now 
Exhorsted & none could be had on the return for the 9th & 10th as for 
Liquers, we have been long sence been compel’d to do without. 

9th September 1794 Our Foraging party obliged to go 15 miles up 
the River, for a Sufficiency of Vegetables & corn. An Express send by 
the Comd' in Chief to Genl. Todd ordering on the Beef Cattle as quick 
as possible. 

Received Information of the Slow approach of General Todd & all the 
Cattle under his charge had strayed and could not be found or colected 
under several days. Informed that Captain Van Ransello[r} could Get 
no further then Greenville in consequence of his wound. His Excel- 
leney receved Dispatches from St. Vincennes by Mr. Evins, I received 
a Letter from my friend Bera wherein he mentioned the Loss of the In- 
dians at Fort Recovery on the 30th June to be upwards of 200 men. 

10th Sept. 94. The arrival of the long talkd of Escort & convoy 
spread pleasure through the Camp, Rost Beef was here again throo 
every quarter — Arrived Capt. Preston °° & a Ensn. Bowur,” Strother 
& Lewis,®* and this Day Joined the army. This day I heard of the in- 
disposition of my friends which gave me much uneasiness. 

11th Sept. 94. Genl. Barbee with his Bregade made an early start 

49 Heitman, Historical Register, 157. 

50 Tbid., 532. 

51 Ibid., 138. 

52 Ibid., 623. 

53 Ibid., 411. 
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for Recovery from whince they are to proceed to the Miami Village and 
meet the army thire with Provisions, which it is expected they will earry 
on theire own Horses & have 3 Dollars pp. Hundred and be discharged 
by the 10th of next month. Major Cushing & the Revorent Doct' 
Jones * arrived from F. Washington brought Dispatches for the Com- 
mander in Chief the Contents not yet transpired. 

12th September 94. A preparitory order for the move of the army, 
the Q. Masters with the Pioniers, under the cover of Capt. Kilby’s Spies 
ordered to proceed in our front & cleare the Road up the Miami. Vis- 
ited the Garrison found the Fortification nearly completed, it stands 
thus the Ditch or Tapee, the Breast Works & Parepets, the Freze & the 
Pickets the perticulars I have thus innumerated by way of Memento. 

13th Sept. 1794 Two Sergents & foure privats Deserted us the Last 
24 hours. The squaw mentioned to have been taken sometime Sence was 
this morning sent with a talk to the Indians, Seting forth the great desire 
the United States have to be on Terms of Amity with them, and indever- 
ing to convince them of the importance of the British and by one effort 
Shake off the Delusion — a Genl. order Derecting that the army Should 
move at 7 o’Clock: the order of March to be the same as on our advance 
from Greenville — The Extreodinary appointments of Garrison officers 
is worthy of observation, that two Majors two Captains & four Sub- 
alterns should be left to the Command of less then 300 men is to me 
totally inixplicable esspecially when we consider the great Scearcety of 
Officers. But the appointment of Maj’ Cushing to that Duty when we 
reflect on and admit of the posibility of low condesention & resentment 
in men in power, may possibly be accounted for. The works of the Gar- 
rison after ten days hard Labour on half allowance of Provisions is now 
render’d ‘‘impractiable’’ not only to ‘‘Savage but British forees & Can- 
non’’ This being done I make no doubt the army will move on tomor- 
row agreeable to the order: Handsome Subterfuge, the want of Pro- 
visions has been no inconveniance to us. 

14th September 94. The Line of March was taken up by 8 0’Clock, 
as Dificulty of guiting P Horses, many of which were to be hired from 
the Contractors, delay’d the move, & the fall of a Considerable raine was 
Some impediment to our March — Tho we proceeded without much at- 
tention to Baggage as that did not arrive on the ground of Encampment 
for neare 2 hours after the Troops—and after a march of about 11 
miles we Eneamped for the night having halted about one houre in Corse 
of the day. Had the Light Troops remained out of Camp untill called 
in agreeable to a G. Order I think it not unlikely that we should have re- 
main’d as Sentinels & Videts the whole Night but too well accustom’d 


54 Heitman, Historical Register, 376. 
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to such remissness & inattention to his own regulations & orders: we 
availed our selves of his Signals, and came into Camp unquestioned — 
Thus have we Generally conducted matters—two men Deserted last 
night from the garrison, our Encampment was on the Bank of the 
River, the Country Low and Leavel. 

15th September 94. Renew’d the March at 7 but from the thickness 
of the woods & Brush we proceeded much slower then yesterday, but 
Sufficiently fast for our Baggage as the Road is heavy from the late fall 
of Raine & the natural lowness of the lands, the face of which is nearly 
covered with a thick groth of Shrubbery, Brush, some Beech, Swamp 
Ash Linn, Prickley Ash Spice Bushes & &e but where this kind of 
groth had not taken possession of the Land the Soil being rich produced 
considerable Hurbage, the whole country has the appearance of being 
under Water during the winter season, and what is remarkable in so flat 
a Country the river is full of rapids or Rifles at most every mile or two 
has one of those Rifles, Marched to day nearly the same Distance as yes- 
terday and Encamped on an inconsiderable Pond of water about 2 miles 
off the River, our Destn. from the road & River, was the occasion of a 
Company of the reare guard & some of our Surgions &e to be lost, which 
being known to the Comd* in Chief minuet guns were fired, the joined 
late, some men not at all 

16th Sept. 94. Proceeded as yesterday but by Oblequeing to the 
Left we soon fell in with the road & river — The P. Horses &e greatly 
worried & worn down — The irregularity of the Voluntiers in fireing at 
game caused several alarms, but little delay we arrived early & en- 
camped at the 34th Mile tree. 

17th Sept. 94. Took up the Line of March at 6 0’Clock found the 
country much better watered then hitherto: though the streams were 
Difieult to Cross as they were extreemley Mirery which occasioned many 
of the P. Horses to give out, and several of the waggons to Break down 
— after a forced march of 1414 miles We arrived at our place of Destina- 
tion to the joy and great satisfaction of all: (Viz) the Miami Villages. 
I rejoice in the Bad Policy of our Enemey, we owe for this Suckeessfull 
Campeign of 94 much, but to fortune, we owe all. 

18 Sept. 94. foure British Deserters arrived in Camp who came by 
Defiance from F. Miami informs of the Savage being yet in Boy’d in the 
neighbouringhood of the said Fort, but were daly dispurseing — and 
adds that they had always about 20 runners in our Reare &c. and that 
they talked of Peace with us — and that Six of our Deserters had been 
taken by the Indians before the reach’d F. Miami. We learnt from the 
Dests. that the strength of the Fort consisted of abt 250 °° men many of 


55 Boyer puts the strength of the British at sixteen hundred. Boyer, Journal, 17. 
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whome were sick at the time we were there, & it was well Stored with 
artillery &e. 

19 September 1794 Friday received Information of Genl. Barbees 
being on his return from Recovery & that his men were bringing on be- 
tween 4 & 5 hundred Keggs of Flower. A Genl. order directing the 
Troops to prepare for Revew & to attend Devine Service on the 21st inst 
The ground cleared for the Garrison just below the confluence of the 
Rivers St. Joseph & St. Maries. The Situation is tolerably elevated & 
has a ready command of the mouth of the two rivers. I think it much 
to be lamented that the Comd' in Chief is Determined to make this fort a 
regular Fortification as a common picqueted one would equally De- 
fensible against the Savages & as our residence here (which must be for 
5 weeks) must greatly opperate against Supplys sufficient being thrown 
into our posts in due season. The Genl. order above mentioned & also 
Derects a Command of Voluntiers to be in readiness to march for Green- 
ville with all the packhorses of the Legion on the morning of the 21st 
another Genl. order Derecting a Court of Enquiry at the request of Capt. 
Brock to sit tomorrow.*® 

20th Sept. 94. Genl. Barbee arrive about 8 o’Clock with about 
40,000 rations of Flour, but none of Beef or any other component parts 
of rations & the absilute want of Salt becomes now a Serious matter. 
Sellers arrives & &e — I omited to mention that a considerable rain fell 
on the 18th & 19th & that the waters of the Miamis River [were] raising 
fast. Such kind of weather will soon rid the Cavelry of their horses as 
they must unavoidably be nearly worn down with fatigue & hunger. 

21st Sept. 94. Genl. Todd with the Command mentioned on the 
19th set out at 8 o’Clock for Greenville, I sent my Chickasaw horse, in 
for stores &c. The review mentioned on the 19th The Comd* in Chief 
thought proper to Dispence with: The Infantry & cavalry attended 
Devine Service The Riflemen being on guard were Deprived of the 
Blessing of a Short Sermon delivered by our Pastor Dr. Jones, on these 
words, if the Lord be for us who can be against us’’ — Cornet Blue ™ 
returned from the pereute of Diserters who left this on the night of the 
19th whom he was sent after yesterday with 20 Dragoons, after go- 
ing about 15 miles towards Fort Defiance, made no Discoveries of them 
or Enemy — makes mention of a [blank in MS.]| 

22nd Sept. 94 a fatigue of about 250 men commenced the building 
of a Garrison this morning at 7 o’Clock agreable to a genera! order of 
yesterday. 


56 Charges had been brought against Captain Brock by Captain Benham, the 
pack horse master of the legion. Wayne appointed a court to investigate these 
charges. Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 34:554. 

57 Heitman, Historical Register, 132. 
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Four men Deserted yesterday from the sub-legion & took off three 
officers Horses —a Genl. order Derecting the Contractor to give full 
Rations to the Soldiery & make up theire arreargies of Flower &e So 
Soon as they were able to procure the component parts of the ration &e 
also that the Dragoons should no longer furnish an Escort for the officers 
of the Day —a man of Capt. Kilbeys reeved a mortal Stab by his com- 
panion in a perceneal Dispute. 

23rd Sept. 94 Several Shours of raine, The water still Swelling. 
The Cavelry horses Declining fast. Cornet Blue of the Squadron of 
Dragoons arested by Ensign Johnston ** of [the] 4th Sublegion, on the 
following chargies (Viz) for abuseing of a Serjt. & a Breach of a Genl. 
order. a Soldier of the 4th Legion Deserted last night. 

24th Sept. 94 a Genl. order Derecting the Trial of Cornet Blue to- 
morrow at 9 o’Clock, & derecting an addition to the Garrison Fatigue of 
one ax man from each Company; & add an extra 13 Ration to theire al- 
lowance of Provisions. 

The water now falling some raine fell last evening Hot & Sultry 
much thunder & Lightning, the Fowls of Passage frequently passing. 

25th Sept. 94. The Trial of Cornet Blue commenced, additional 
chargies exhibited against him — &e — Morrow an artificer confined by 
Capt. Brook but released by the Comd" in Chief with a promis to Capt. 
Brook that he should be brought before the Court now siting. 

26th Sept. 94 Mr. Blue & Mr. Johnston compromised matters & 
the Court proceeded to the trial of Mr. Morrow.*® 

McClelen with a small party of his Spies, who had been Sent in per- 
sute of Deserters, informs that he has seen 2 of them by Snake Town who 

Miami Vilages Sept. 
had been Killed & Scalped by the Enemy. He also brought letters from 
F. Defiance where we are informed 18 men Deserted from that post & 
one Killed near it — our Spies discovered the Traile of 15 or 16 Inds. 3 
miles off Kilbeys Spies & some Voluntiers Sent out, as this is the first 
Discovy of the Enemy being in our Vicinity and our Escort (Genl. 
Todd) must now be on his return Hither, I greatly aprehend & think it 
highly probable, the, above mentioned Indians were a look out party to 
some more Considerable Body, who are meditating a Blow at our Escort; 
Should fortune at this Critical moment change sides, & open the Eyes of 
our Enemies & Convince them of theire true policy & Intrest, God only 
Knows what would be the consequence, if this Escort falls a sacrifice to 
them, I can see no end to our fatigue & Sufferings on there Safe re- 


58 Heitman, Historical Register, 374. 
59 The quarrel was settled by ‘‘a number of their friends interfering’’ and Cor- 
net Blue asking Ensign Johnston’s pardon. Boyer, Journal, 18. 
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turns we are dependant for our next Meal & the long want of Salt, to 
that we attribute the increasing sickness of the Army. 

27th Sept. 94. The Voluntiers that went in persute of the Indians 
mentioned yesterday ; fell in theire camp about 6 miles from this, & were 
neare surprising them, but one who had been left on theire back trail 
carried them information of the approach of the voluntiers just time 
enough for them to retire in Safety — Three Indians Discov’ by a Vol- 
untier this evening near camp, Hail stones with a great Fall of rain 
about an hour by sun. 

28th Sept. 94 Maj‘ Price with part of Genl. Todds Brgde or Com* 
arrived with about 120 head of Cattle, brings information of three Sol- 
diers being Killed & one & a woman taken prisoner, between Recovery & 
Greenville. Those Soldiers were the waiters of officers at this place sent 
to Greenville with Genl. Todds Com! for stores & one of the horses killed 
in the fray was unfortinately was my Chickasaw horse, that I had sent 
with Capt. Bine’s*® Boy —a Genl. order, mentg. the sentence of the 
Court Martial relative to Morrow, the artificer. The Court sentenced 
him to reeve 50 Lashes & ask Capt. Brooks & the Sergt. Parden — but 
his Excellency disapproves the foregoing part of the Sentence & says 
that Morrow is a warrented officer — &e—. Half this day Fatigue 
remited to the Soldiery, said to be in conseq. of its being Sunday. Doct" 
Jones visited the Volunt. camp with intention to give them a sermon but 
was told they were not ready. I rode with Genl. J. Wilkinson several 
miles around Visited Col. Hardens and Maj’ Willis’s Battleground 
found the country.open & Plesently Situated returned & Dined with 
the Genl. 

Sept. 29, 1794 I was informed by Genl. Seott that the Voluntiers 
were very sickley & that several of those left at the Different Garrisons 
had died — a violent Storm of wind & raine, with much thunder & Light- 
ning — The Comd' in Chief indesposed a top of a tree fell close by his 
Marque remin’d us of St. Maries &e We are very anxious for the 
ar’vl. of Genl. Todd. 

30 September, 1794. General Todd’s Command arrive with Quat* 
Msr & Contractors stores. — The Q. M* Genl. arrive brought a number 
of Letters & papers from the Eastward, I am informed of E. Lees be- 
ing Apt. Capt. in the Copr of Artillery. Weather cold —I reev’d no 
stores by Genl. Todd; owing to the Boy sent being taken prisoner by the 
Enemy — The price of articles at this Place — B. Sugar one Dol" Choco- 
lat 1 Dol. Butter 34, Mutton 44; Flour 14, Sale 1 Dol., pr quart, Tobacco 
1 dollar per Ld. Whiskey 6 & 8 Dol. per gallon & other things in prn. 


60 Heitman, Historical Register, 126. 
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lst October 1794 — Wednesday — a faire day cold some sines of In- 
dians seen near camp. 

2nd Octbr. 94. General Barbees Grigade ordered or Com‘ to Green- 
ville for Provisions much Discontention among the men of his Brigade, 
nearly mutinised. The Commander in Chief visit the Voluntier Corp 
told them what they might Depend on if they disobey’d an Order, gave 
them foure Days whiskey and the greate part set out.” 

3rd Octbr 94. Several Bullocks killed last night the garrison goes 
on sloly all the men off guard being on fatigue do not procievably make 
progress.°* 

4th Octbr. 94. Cloudy & cold day much fireing around camp by 
the milita. 

5th An Express arrive from F. Greenville with Despatches & papers, 
Some Furen News, makes mention of 15000 auxillery Troop marching 
to quiet the insurgents of Pittsburgs County. 

6th Octbr. 94. The attaway Sloop Lanced (or Bauteau) Cold day 
cloudy and like for snow. 

7th October 1794 Tuesday — The Garrison goes on Rapidly. The 
Voluntiers furnish 100 men for fatigue, a strong block house began on 
the Margin of the River.** 

8th October 94. I being on guard for two months past & for the 
first time Caught or lay myself liable to be broke & ruined forever, viz: 
the officer of the day visited my guard last night, & I had neglected giv- 
ing out to my sentinals the Countersign, & approached my Picquet with- 
out being challenged. had this officer known his duty, & had me ar- 
rested, I should have been Broke, unquestionably. I can but be aston- 
ished to View what a little fault will ruin an officer in the Army. — The 
Attaway Sloop loaded & set out this Evening for F. Defiance. She had 
not proceeded one mile before she ran on a rock & capsised loseing the 
greater part of her Load. She againe was rited & proceeded on. 

9th Oetbr. 94. An Express arrive from Fort Hamilton with Des- 
patches to Comd’ in Chief this Express informs of Mr. Elliot, Prinep' 
Contractor being killed near Fort Hamilton by the Indians, & that Genl. 


61 Boyer explains the case in a different manner. He says the volunteers refused 
to obey and ‘‘demanded of General Scott to conduct them home, he ordered them 
to start with General Barber, or if they made the smallest delay they should lose all 
their pay and be reported to the war office as revolters. This had the desired effect, 
and they: went off not in a good humor.’’ Boyer, Journal, 17. 

62 The men were paid an extra gill of whiskey per hour. Jbid., 19. 

63 The volunteers were again causing trouble. According to Boyer ‘‘the volun- 
teers soon tired of work’’ and refused ‘‘to labor any longer.’’ They stole and 


killed, as Boyer says, seventeen beeves in the course of these last two days. Jbid., 
20. 
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Barber having set out for this place with only One hundred horses Laden 
with flour. Capt. Gibsons ** Company & 50 Dragoons ordered to set out 
tomorrow at sun rise for a Convoy expected at Greenville in a few days 
this Expr. informs that the Voluntiers left sick at Greenville Die daly. 

10th Octbr. 94. Capt. Gibsons Comd. set out agreeable to order & 
Capt. Butler,“’ Esn. Chandler," accompany him, with an intention to 
prepare the Voluntier Muster Rolls. Indians fire on some Milita. 

llth Oetbr. 94. a faire day I have to do the Duty of S. L. Maj‘ to 
4th Sub-Legion. McClellan & spies who were sent a N. W. Direction for 
about 30 miles & Discovered a number of Trales of Indians, fresh, going 
there course. 

12th Oetbr. 94. a faire day. the wood work of the garrison com- 
plete. The fatigue are now filling up the Bastines. — Some officers were 
verry merry last night Capt. Cook in a high mode — The Comd'* in 
Chief with heads of Departments, Escorted by 100 Riflemen & Infantry 
to the Portage on Wabash — Genl. Barbee with his Escort arrived at 12 
o’clock, he brought with him 96 horse loads. This is but a Small Sup- 
ply only Sufficient to last about three Days. We are informed of a sec- 
ond attach on Mr. Elliots Body & Escort Killing several men. Genl. 
returned in the evening. 

13th Octbr. 1794 The Milita drew theire provisions & prepare to 
march on the morrow, arainy day the the fatigue continue at the fort. 

14th Oct. 94. The Voluntiers set out at about 8 o’clock after bure- 
ing 2 men that Died the last night, a faire day, worm. I should have 
mentioned that Capt. Kilbey with some spies went in serch of some Camp 
thirty miles distance on Wabash. I should have mentioned the arrival 
of En. Strother from Defiance a french man“ Brother to the one taken 
in Action with three white Prisoners to Exchange for his Brother, the 
Exchange was made, two of the Prisoners was Soldiers taken at Leut. 
Lowreys“ Defeat, the 3rd a Gerl of 13 by name Chapman. Mr. 
Strother informs of a number of Disertions taken place at F. Defiance. 
one man Caught and hanged. 30 Inds. & 7 Whites Killed on the 20th 
Aug. 63 wounded. 

15th October 1794 Wednesday — An express arrived & informs 
that Capt. Gibson left Fort Recovery yesterday with 150 pack horses of 

64 Heitman, Historical Register, 284. 

65 Tbid., 162. 

66 Tbid., 174. 

67 A Canadian Rozelle, by name. He brought information that the Indians were 
in council with Girty and McKee near Fort Detroit and that all the tribes were ready 


for peace, except the Shawnee. Boyer, Journal, 20. 
68 Heitman, Historical Register, 420. 
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Provisions Some cattle. our works at the Garrison go on verry Well. 
Nearly secure I wright to my friend Pope. 

16th Oct. 94. A faire day. Capt. Gibson arrived at Dark, with 
30,000 rations of flour 130 Beeves & 200 Sheep Salt &e a favourite & 
valuable convoy. I ree’ve, by a Corpl. sent to Greenville Sugar & Bacon 

17th Oct. 94. a report in Serculation, that the army is stationary 
some time longer God for bid, as we can’t more then get provisions suf- 
ficient to Subsist our troops. a large flat Bottom’d boat Landed I dined 
with Col. Hamtramck at the close of the evening an order came out for 
two Companies to go to [blank in MS.| for Provisions. Capt. Springer * 
& Brook was the officers Apt. to the Com* of the Companies. Lt. Webb *° 
with 90 Dragoons 

18th Oct. 94. A: cold morning Mr. Trigg my mess mate verry sick 
with a swelling in his Jaws. The fatigue taken off at one to the purpose 
of Cleaning themselves. A canoo Landed to day for to examon the nav- 
agation of St. Maries, an Express arive from Greenville with a letter 
in cypher that could not be red Makes mention of foure frenchmen 
eoming from Ft. Duskey with a flag one Express set out for Greenville 
late this day supposed for an Explanation of the Letter. The Comd. set 
out at 8 o’clock The Dragoons sent in with Lt. Webb some 25 to be 
Dismounted. 

19th October 1794 Sunday agreeably to the order of yesterday The 
was marched in order between the fort & Blockhouse & there received a 
short sermon Delivered by our Chaplin Dr. Jones. The Sublimety of his 
reasoning did not penetrate verry deep into the minds of our troops as it 
wanted Some connection. — a very hot day. 

20th as order for biding all persons from shooting in the vicinity 
of Camp rained all day verry cold no fatigue at the fort to day. a 
Genl. Court Martial set for the trial of Lt. Hyde.” 

21st Oct. 94. a cleare & cold day, a Genl, order specifing the 6 
Comp’ys to stay at the Garrison accompanied by the proceedings of the 
Genl. Court where the charges exhibited by Maj" Hughes ™ against Lt. 
Hyde was not supported & Hyde was acquited. The orders of the day. 
Order that Col. Hamtramck take Comd. of the fort & march the men de- 
sired in at 8 o’clock tomorrow. Col. Strong ™ will take com’d of the Left 
Wing at 8 o’Clock A. M. An express arrive in the evening brings a nbr. 
of Lettrs & papers, which give an impurfect act. of the fite &e. 

69 Heitman, Historical Register, 609. 

10 Ibid., 678. 

11 Ibid., 363. 

72 Ibid., 357. 

73 Tbid., 622. 
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22nd. Oct. 94. A very cold night last frased hard. Col. Ham- 
tramck took charge of the fort,’* after nameing it after his Excellency 
fireing 15 rounds & giving 3 chears, Marched in the Detachment. | 
dined with the Comd' in Chief by his perticular Invertation. Heard of 
the Letter of Mr. Jays Embassey read ete. 

23rd A Genl. order for giving out Shoes that is much wanted the 
men being nearly Barfooted, a few prs. only was isd. there being but a 
few prs. on hand. I should have men’td the fatigue was taken off yes- 
terday. 

24th A cloudy morning. 

25th heard from the Comd. 


26th The Comd. arrive with 240 horses of flour, an ad. of Mr. Jay 
arrived. 


74 According to Posey, Wayne ‘‘requested the oldest officer in command to give 
a name to the Fort. He called it Fort Wayne, after the Hero of Stony Point.’’ 
Posey, Journal, in Draper MSS., U16. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Guide to the Materials in London Archives for the History of the United 
States since 1783. By Charles O. Paullin, of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, and Frederic L. Paxson, professor 
of American history, University of Wisconsin. (Washington: 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1914. 642 p. $4.00) 

Students of Anglo-American relations during the period from 1783- 
1860 will welcome this long-desired guide to historical material of that 
character in British archives. This is the ninth of similar guides to such 
materials in foreign repositories to be issued by the department of his- 
torical research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, and in the 
logical order of the series should follow the volumes by Mr. C. M. An- 
drews covering the colonial period of our relations with England. 

Considering that this volume was begun as a joint investigation by 
Mr. Paxson and Mr. Paullin, continued by Mr. Fryer of MeGill Uni- 
versity, and Mr. David W. Parker of the Canadian Archives staff, the de- 
gree of unity maintained merits remark. This general consistency does 
not imply, however, a uniform policy in the handling of all groups of 
material, since the method of presentation varies from the mere listing 
of titles of volumes to the calendaring of their contents. In fact, this 
calendaring is sufficiently detailed in some instances (e. g., privy coun- 
cil and board of trade registers) that it might be used in the ordering of 
transcripts; and indeed the emphasis, on the whole, is placed upon ealen- 
daring rather than upon historical disquisitions introductory to the sev- 
eral groups of materials, such as form a marked feature of the volume by 
Mr. Andrews, published in 1912. Some of the helpful prefatory sugges- 
tions for students, given in the earlier volume have, however, been in- 
cluded here, 

The proportions of this latest of the Guides doubtless indicate the gen- 
eral plan followed in its preparation as well as the distribution and com- 
parative extent of the materials available for examination. After al 
lowing for eight pages of introductory suggestions, and an index of 
eighty-seven pages, slightly less than five hundred and fifty pages remain, 
of which over two hundred are devoted to the foreign office, seventy-five 
to the admiralty, and fifty odd to the British Museum manuscripts. Then 
the colonial office gets forty, the privy council, house of lords, and board 
of trade, each about thirty-three, and the war office twenty-five, while the 
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customs records are covered in ten pages, the treasury papers in nine, and 
those of the high court of admiralty, audit office, home office, and general 
postoffice in five to two pages each. 

The extensive examination of the archives made in the limited time at 
the disposal of any one, or indeed of all the investigators is surely worthy 
of admiration. Specific criticisms are apt therefore to seem invidious, 
since obviously the critic must be judging the investigation upon the 
basis of a more intensive and leisurely research within a comparatively 
limited cross-section of the period. Within that section of the period be- 
tween 1790 and 1820 upon which special stress seems to have been laid by 
the investigators it has been possible for the present reviewer to apply 
more or less effective tests as to the value of the results given us in the 
case of all but three of the groups of materials reported in the Guide, 
viz., the papers of the house of lords, of the postoffice, and of the audit 
office. These tests bear witness to the general thoroughness and reliability 
of the work. 

Because of its strong points, however, Mr. Jameson’s prefatory cau- 
tion and certain statements of the editors themselves as to omissions 
should be given especial emphasis as a warning against accepting the evi- 
denee of such a guide as exhaustive or conclusive. An illustration of 
the need of such a caution is the accidental omission from the official in- 
dexes, and hence also by the Guide, of a volume of the privy council 
registers within the period for which it is justly claimed that the in- 
vestigation has been most careful. Again the prefatory warning would 
seem to have. force respecting the numerous volumes in the foreign office 
which are listed without comment, especially as to the various instances 
of volumes selected by way of illustration, apparently at random, from 
collections too extensive to be examined entire. Such illustrative ex- 
amples cannot be other than disappointing, and often deceptive, judging 
from the selections made from the board of trade ‘‘In letters,’’ and the 
privy council ‘‘unbound papers’’ which ean searcely be called typical of 
the average run of those documents. Especially unsatisfactory and mis- 
leading are the illustrative selections made from the foreign office ar- 
chives for countries other than America, and certain Latin-American 
countries, for which, as in the case of Mexico, the material has practically 
been calendared. It is difficult, indeed, to appreciate the historical rea- 
sons, if any, governing part of these selections. 

Since it is a question of bad policy, however, quite as much as a matter 
of injudicious selection, it seems not unfair to ask why the scope of the in- 
vestigation could not have been enlarged to include a comprehensive ex- 
amination of material listed under the heads of continental European 
countries. Is it fair to give the impression that England paid no heed 
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to our affairs with Russia except about 1820, or those with France, Hol- 
land, Denmark, ete., except in the thirties, and that she has at no time 
been interested in our relations with Austria, Russia, Sardinia, etc. ? 
Why, indeed, should it not be desirable to bear in mind, incidentally, in 
the preparation of such a guide, the interests of the growing number of 
American students of European history? Does it not also seem that 
possibly in other guides as well as in this a disproportionate attention is 
being given to providing assistance for students of our colonial history ? 
Is this really in keeping with the present trend of research? Possibly 
the limits of a single volume allotted for this period would not embrace 
all the notes actually taken. If so, might it not be indicated whether, 
and under what conditions, such omitted materials are open to examina- 
tion by students? 

Some of the objections to the policy of selective treatment might have 
been met by more adequate explanations and cross references. Cross 
references would undoubtedly be helpful, also, in such cases as that of the 
‘*Customs Accounts’’ at the record office (p. 466) which really represent 
salvage from the fire of 1814, which it is stated elsewhere (p. 467) de- 
stroyed practically all the custom house papers. It seems possible also 
that some other information given may be misleading, since, for instance, 
within the period of the preparation of this Guide the reviewer found no 
papers in the admiralty court cases exempt from the searcher’s fee, which 
is stated as applying only after 1837. 

The use of the obsolete system of classification for the board of trade, 
admiralty and foreign offices is also misleading and certainly affords 
grounds for criticism seeing that for several years the public record of- 
fice administration has insisted on students using the new numerical 
classification. In facet the editors of the Guide themselves have recog- 
nized this in other cases, and the inconsistency of their usage seems the 
more surprising when it is recalled that the board of trade reclassifica- 
tion, for example, was completed before that of certain of the departments 
for which the new system is actually used in the Guide. 

It is assumed that the extensive index is not intended to be complete, 
for otherwise it might be inferred that either Great Britain, or else the 
investigators, had not been sufficiently awake to the importance of the 
Mississippi Valley, whereas the truth is the papers of the colonial office 
and foreign office and the British Museum manuscripts have very con- 
siderable material upon western history as a perusal of the Guide itself 
will indicate. Indeed it is manifest that however excellent the index of 
such a book may be it must be considered chiefly as giving clues and as 
suggestive of the scheme of organization and of the terminology used by 
the editors. 
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Typographically this latest of the Guides seems an improvement upon 
its predecessors. Indeed as a whole it is an admirable example of these 
aids for which historical students are indebted to Mr. Jameson and the 
Carnegie Institution, and the four coeditors are to be congratulated up- 
on the success of their labors. Those who will use it, as a Guide should 
be used, as a stimulus but not as a substitute for personal research, can- 
not fail to prove its value. 


Frank E. MELVIN 


Economic Determinism, or The Economic Interpretation of History. By 
Lida Paree. (Chieago: Charles H. Kerr, 1913. 155 p. 
$1.00) 

There are two ways of writing history, according to Miss Parce. One 
is the theological method, which teach es that human events are determin- 
ed by a supernatural power. ‘‘This sort of history writing has always 
been a tool, used more or less consciously, by the class of people in power, 
for keeping the mass of the people quiet while they plundered them’’ 
(p. 10). The economic interpretation of history is absolutely opposed to 
this, for it finds ‘‘the mainspring of growth and action in the nature of 
the people themselves, and not in any outside power.’’ Holding this 
view progress immediately becomes possible, for ‘‘when a man sees that 
improvements can be made by people simply getting together and making 
them, he takes a new attitude altogether.’’ It is apparent from this that 
the lack of progress in the past has been due largely to a faulty method of 
writing history! 

The kind of history expounded by Miss Parce is based upon the well- 
known Marxian formula that the political and intellectual history of any 
epoch is determined by the prevailing mode of economic production and 
exchange, and that consequently the whole history of mankind has been 
a history of class struggles. She does not develop the first part of the 
formula, but devotes herself to the second, emphasizing particularly the 
struggle which woman has had to secure her rights. Sir Thomas More’s 
statement that governments are a conspiracy of the rich against the 
poor, is quoted with approval and the author adds, ‘‘after following the 
course of the history of any nation for a few centuries, one sees that this 
is the best possible characterization of it—simply an unending, ever 
changing kaleidoscope of conspiracy’’ (p. 125). 

We are given a rapid survey of the world’s history condensed in some- 
what over a hundred pages. Some of the generalizations are interesting, 
not to say curious. For instance, the early Christian hermits were re- 
eruited from the unemployed (p. 54). When the wars of the Middle 
Ages killed off most of the able-bodied men, the balance between the sexes 
was kept even by the murder of the women as witches (p. 88). The in- 
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dustrial revolution and its effects are dismissed in a few pages, with no 
regard for chronological sequence. Thus, the colonization of America 
seems to have followed the great inventions (p. 135). 

It is probably unnecessary to characterize the book further. Those 
who read it will be quite untouched by any adverse criticism here. Suf- 
fice it to say that while it is decidedly an ‘‘interpretation,’’ it is neither 
history nor economics. 


E. L. Bogart 


A History of England and Greater Britain. By Arthur Lyon Cross, 
Ph. D., professor of European history, University of Michigan. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1914. 1165 p. $2.50) 

Professor Cross has written in some eleven hundred pages a narrative 
of English political history, interspersed with nine chapters on the econ- 
omic, social, and intellectual life of certain periods. The style, nearly 
always clear and readable, is occasionally distinguished, although the 
heavy face paragraph headings, apparently inserted for the student, mar 
the continuity of the narrative for the general reader. A final proof 
reading would have caught a good many transposed dates, and perhaps a 
few slips such as that on page 551 where Shaftesbury’s famous epigram 
‘*it is only laying down my gown and buckling on my sword’’ is rendered 
meaningless by the substitution of ‘‘gun’’ for ‘‘gown.’’ There are 
other and more serious blunders also. To say that James II ‘‘had the 
papal nuncio publicly consecrated as Archbishop in St. Pauls.’’ (p. 577) 
is to be guilty of an inaccuracy apt to promote in the minds of students 
more misconceptions than anyone save a teacher would deem possible. 
However mistakes of this sort will inevitably occur in the first edition of 
a book so extended as this. They should not blind one to the fact that in 
general the book is a competent example of its type. 

However, one feels inclined to question the wisdom and utility of the 
plan that Mr. Cross apparently has adopted. First it is doubtful if he 
has fully achieved even the ideal he avowedly proposes to himself. In 
the preface he states that ‘‘especial stress has been laid on those features 
which should be interesting to Americans, . . . because they touch 
fundamental American interests; for example, the origin and develop- 
ment of the English Common Law, the causes of the American Revolu- 
tion, and the growth of British Imperialism.’’ In fact, he has failed to 
focus attention on these topics because of inattention to scope and pro- 
portion. Thus he assigns no more space to Sir Edward Coke’s judicial 
activities than to the impeachment of Bacon or the favorites of James. 
He does not endeavor to trace the development throughout the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries of the agencies of British colonial eon- 
trol, nor does he hint at the influence of problems connected with the 
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settlement of the West on the Quebee act and the Revolution, although 
a treatment of the Revolution or of British imperialism that does not take 
account of these facts ean hardly be considered adequate. More, how- 
ever, than the selection of material for inclusion or rejection, the gen- 
eral plan of the work itself renders a sharp treatment of salient topics 
impossible. The attempt to introduce all the facts and anecdotes that 
may be supposed to have a place in English history has proved, as it al- 
ways must, incompatible with emphasis on general movements or ten- 
dencies. To employ a trite but useful expression, the reader cannot see 
the wood for the trees. 

However, the foregoing criticisms of the method of treatment presup- 
pose almost a standard of perfection. The book as it stands has very 
many excellencies of a high order. The chapters on social and intellee- 
tual conditions are always good and sometimes very good indeed. The 
discussions of certain subjects such as economic history, and the Irish 
question of the last two centuries are made to approach unity in spite of 
the almost insuperable difficulty of achieving it in a narration of facts 
such as this. The characterizations of men, movements, and periods are 
done with discrimination, exactness, and rare skill. Such characteriza- 
tions as that of James I, and that of ‘‘The Aim of the Popular Leaders 
in the Civil War’’ (p. 486) could hardly be improved. The interpreta- 
tion, while usually conservative, is a distinct relief from the orthodox in 
many instances; as for instance in the emphasis on the political and im- 
personal features of Henry VIII’s marriages. All in all the book is a 
readable account of the facts of English history. 


THEODORE CALVIN PEASE 


Cyclopedia of American Government. Edited by Andrew C. MecLaugh- 
lin, A. M., LL. B., LL. D., professor of history, University of 
Chicago, and Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph. D., Litt. D., LL. D., 
professor of the science of government, Harvard University. 
In three volumes. (New York and London: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1914. xxxiii, 732; 773; 785 p. $22.50 net) 

The above is a great and good work well done. After four years of 
labor the editors have brought forth three huge volumes of scientific 
character that will always be a monument to contemporary American 
scholarship; and their fellow-workers in the complex field of American 
government will feel deeply indebted for the genius that conceived and 
the energy that completed this laborious task. 

They have had the assistance of about two hundred and fifty experts; 
and, as the reviewer reads this long list of contributors, it appears to him 
like a list of the most prominent men in the various learned societies that 
study American government. The editors have sought—and it must 
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be confessed that they have been generally successful — for the ablest 
man for each particular article, so that the result is on the whole reliable 
and usually represents the most scholarly viewpoint of the day. 

No better means occurs to the reviewer of conveying an idea of the 
comprehensiveness of the work as a whole than to quote the editors’ own 
analysis of the topics. This is contained in the following list of main 
subjects, under one or more of which each article of the Cyclopedia falls: 
‘‘A. LAND AND Prope: 1. Physiography; u. Political Geography; m1. 
Personal and Race Elements; tv. Biography of Persons who have Con- 
tributed to Government. B. THrory AND PrincipLes: v. General Jur- 
isprudence (with legal terms) ; v1. Political Theory and Principles; vu. 
International Law; vi. Economie Theory; 1x. Constitutional Law; x. 
Party Organization and Public Opinion. C. History: x1. Political 
and Constitutional History; xm. Parties and Party History; xm. Inter- 
national Relations. D. ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT: XIV. General 
Organization of American Government; xv. Federal Organization of the 
United States; xvi. National Organization of the United States; xvu. 
Commonwealth Organization; xvi. Rural Organization; x1x. Municipal 
Organization. E. Functions oF GOVERNMENT: XxX. Territorial Fune- 
tions; xx1. Publie Finance; xxu. Industrial Welfare; xxm. Regulation 
of Commerce and Transportation; xxiv. Social Welfare; xxv. Regula- 
tion of Labor and Occupation; xxvi. Education as a Publie Service; 
xxvu. Military Functions and History ; xxvii. Repression of Crime and 
Violence.’”’ 

Having decided on these main subjects, the editors divided them into 
numerous topics to be given separate treatment, and finally these topies 
have been arranged in alphabetical order. The topics were separated in- 
to two classes for treatment by the various writers. The first and by far 
the larger class were those topics demanding purely descriptive treat- 
ment, to which were assigned the minimum amount of space, ranging 
from a part of a column to a page or two. Of the second class, called 
‘*treatise articles,’’ there are three hundred, which are short essays con- 
taining not only descriptive matter but also criticism and discussion. 
The editors have wisely refrained from any attempt to impose their own 
opinions except in matters of fact, upon the contributors, so that there is 
a diversity of opinion apparent in the articles; but this loss —if it is a 
loss — is more than offset by the spontaneity and critical attitude dis- 
played by the various writers. To all articles is attached a bibliography 
of the best books on the subject, so that the reader may pursue his studies 
further. 

Before leaving the subject of the mechanics of the volumes, attention 
should be called to a few other points. It has been the hope of the ed- 
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itors to make the work helpful and of practical value to the man of af- 
fairs, the government official, and the student. For this purpose the 
articles lay bare the underlying principles of institutions rather than 
describe merely the mechanics of government. The same purpose is 
served by the emphasis that is laid on ‘‘actual government’’ to which 
many of the articles devote attention; and the same policy explains the 
inclusion of many illuminating articles on phases of English govern- 
ment that have affected the development in America. Too great praise 
cannot be given the editors for their success in securing a scholarly 
treatment of the American government, by numerous contributors, as a 
living organism rather than as a dried skeleton of an ichthyosaurus. 

The principal topic is, as the title suggests, the American government, 
so that a majority of the articles fall into those fields which are cultivated 
under the names of economies, political science, and sociology ; and a very 
large number of the contributors belong to the number of those who are 
principally interested in present day affairs rather than in those events 
which the passage of time has placed in perspective. It will be impos- 
sible in the short space allotted to a review to discuss such articles at 
length or even to mention them by title; but by naming a few some idea 
will be conveyed of the scope of the work. There will be found most 
excellent discussions on monopolies, trusts, and allied subjects under va- 
rious headings such as: ‘‘Trusts,’’ ‘‘Regulation of Transportation,”’ 
‘*Railroads’’ (several articles extending over about seventeen pages) ; 
‘*Monopolies,’’ ‘‘Government Restriction of Business,’’ ‘‘Conservation,’’ 
‘*Municipal Ownership,’’ ‘‘ Tariff Policy,’’ ete. These are all written by 
men who are recognized for their scholarship ; and taken all together they 
form a fair-sized treatise on the subject. There are found also adequate 
treatments of such subjects as the ‘‘State,’’ ‘‘Suffrage,’’ ‘‘ Constitutional 
Convention,’’ articles on all the departments of government, on all the 
political parties with data as late as January, 1914, several articles on the 
office of ‘‘ President’’ with thirty-three pages of statistics. In other fields 
the reviewer notices an account of our state universities by Mr. Van Hise, 
on ‘‘ Applied Sociology’’ by Mr. C. R. Henderson, on ‘‘ City Planning’’ by 
Mr. G. E. Hooker. 

The editors have realized, however, that the conditions of today are the 
result of past development and so have not neglected the historical back- 
ground of the government. One of the features of the Cyclopedia is 
formed by the articles of several pages in length on the history and pres- 
ent government of the different states, written in each case by a man 
familiar with the local conditions. Thus the account of Missouri is writ- 
ten by J. Loeb, Illinois by E. B. Greene, North Dakota by O. G. Libby, 
and the history of the other states by men of similar scholarship. On 
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the whole, these various short essays on the states form the best reference 
on the subject that is known to the reviewer. 

Three of the ‘‘treatise articles’’ will be found particularly illuminat- 
ing by historians of the West. These are the ‘‘Frontier in American 
Development,’’ the ‘‘ West as a Factor in American Polities,’’ and ‘‘See- 
tionalism in the United States,’’ all by Mr. F. J. Turner. In these Mr. 
Turner has given an adequate account of the West in the various phases 
and has brought out clearly those elements that the West has contributed 
to our national life. These articles with those on the ‘‘Land Poliey,’’ 
on the ‘‘Indians,’’ the various articles on the territories and states make 
the balance between the East and West in the Cyclopedia more equal 
than is usual in our histories and books of reference of like character, al- 
though there is in many of the articles sufficient evidence of ignorance of 
the West, both northern and southern, on the part of the writers. In the 
selection of topics there might have been greater catholicity and diserim- 
ination. It would be hard to justify the inclusion of an article on a 
military man such as George Rogers Clark, when the name of such colon- 
izing agents as Richard Henderson, George Morgan, and Manasseh Cut- 
ler are omitted. To those with an eastern viewpoint it is natural that 
John Brown should be given an adequate but probably not justified eulo- 
gy, while the names of Lane and Robinson are passed over in silence. 

When such a multiplicity of subjects are treated as are found in this 
work, it is natural that the reviewer should limit himself in his criticism 
exclusively to that field in which he is a specialist, for there alone is he 
able to judge correctly the value of the treatment. Within the field of 
the West from the earliest times to the present there are numerous long 
and short articles and the reviewer is able to say that on the whole these 
are very well done. Still there are some errors of fact and interpretation 
which should be pointed out, lest the reader of this review should come to 
the conclusion that at last American scholars had produced a perfect 
work. , 

In their introductory remarks the editors imply that they have them- 
relves taken care to see that statements of fact were correct. There was 
evidently no control, however, over the statements made by one of the 
editors, so that Mr. Hart will be obliged to father the erroneous state- 
ment (1:153) that the ‘‘ proclamation line of 1763 was supposed to limit 
most of them [the colonies] to the divide of the Appalachians.’’ The 
same author’s map (1:150) labels the territory ceded to the imperial 
government by the Indians at the treaty of Fort Stanwix, 1768, as ‘‘In- 
dian cession to Va.’’ He is also responsible for the statement (1:35) 
that ‘‘The English government, as such, made little attempt to explore 
the interior of the continent,’’ a statement which should be somewhat 


modified in the light of the great activity of the British officers in map 
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making. Before the outbreak of the Revolutionary War most of the 
West to the Mississippi had been explored, and many careful maps had 
been drawn. 

Other errors of similar character have also been noted here and there. 
In Mr. H. B. Fuller’s article on West Florida (3:675) it is said that no 
legislative assembly was called until 1773 and none ever met. As a mat- 
ter of fact an assembly sat regularly from 1766 onwards until the time of 
dispute with the governor mentioned in the article. The bibliography to 
this article as in the case of others, such as that on George Rogers Clark, 
is a list of somewhat antiquated works. 

In the article on the American colonies, and there are many, there is 
shown no real appreciation of the development of imperial machinery by 
the mother country. Nowhere is there a discussion of the influence of 
the imperialization of the military government after 1755; the rather 
successful imperial management of Indian affairs is not mentioned, and 
the names General Gage, Sir William Johnson, and John Stuart do not 
appear in the index. 

In the preceding discussion the longer articles on subjects of a general 
nature have been considered. There are in the Cyclopedia, however, 
many biographies, most of which are limited to a part of a column. These 
are restricted to men who have been prominent in publie life and include 
more names of very modern or living men than of those belonging to the 
historical past. Roosevelt and Root receive as much attention as does 
Lincoln. The articles are written with some regard to literary form so 
that there is not to be found so much information as is contained in Who’s 
Who, but greater attention is taken to place each man in his proper en- 
vironment. 

The makeup of the volumes is satisfactory; the type and paper are 
good ; the proof reading has been carefully done. The title-page is, how- 
ever, artistically speaking, very bad. 

Although there have been found a few things to criticise, the reviewer 
wishes to return to the first thought. This Cyclopedia is a remarkable 
achievement and he has the heartiest congratulations to offer to the edi- 
tors, the contributors, and the publishers. Their work is a credit to 
themselves and to American scholarship. 


C. W. A. 


The Old World in the New. The Significance of the Past and Present 
Immigration to the American People. By Edward Alsworth 
Ross, Ph. D., LL. D., professor of sociology, University of Wis- 
consin. (New York: The Century Company, 1914. 327 p. 
$2.40 net) 
In his characteristic, clever, sparkling style, Mr. Ross discusses in his 
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new book that most timely and momentous problem of foreign immigra- 
tion to this country. In pointing out the social and ethnie consequences 
of unrestricted immigration, he touches an aspect of the problem most 
frequently neglected because the data from which conclusions can be 
drawn are exceedingly secant. Boldly and without apology, nevertheless, 
Mr. Ross shows how the Anglo-Saxon, puritanic influences in our society 
are being superseded by the hordes of southern and eastern Europeans 
of a lower plane of education and standard of living; how the excessive 
birth rate, intemperance, and stupidity among the Slavs, the illiteracy, 
violence, and criminal propensities of the Italian, how the bibulous, un- 
trained, irresponsible Irish, and aspiring, grasping Hebrew with his low 
standard of living are dragging down American institutions and char- 
acter. Not that the author fears the influence of the immigrant as such, 
for he evidently believes in the power of assimilation. ‘‘The swarming 
in of the low-grade immigrant and the mal-distribution of wealth are 
manageable things,’’ he writes in ‘‘Changing America’’ (p. 19), but he 
fears the overwhelming current and ceaseless tide of immigrants from in- 
ferior stock and races. In the absence of sufficient careful studies of the 
psychology of the immigrant, the book is richer in inferences and quota- 
tions from opinions of individual observers than in reliable, historical 
facts. Noteworthy is the author’s utilization of the statistical data of 
the United States census reports. It is questionable, however, whether 
the literacy test, the occupational and other statistics, and above all the 
superficial observations of the social workers suffice to predict the social 
and ethnic effects on American character. For example we are not pre- 
pared to believe with the author that the woman suffrage movement 
would have flourished more in purely American communities in the East 
and South, than it has in mixed societies; nor that the European immi- 
grant fosters yellow journalism more than the retarded New Englander 
(pp. 151 ff.) ; as for political corruption, it existed to an alarming extent 
even during the pioneer period in the Northwest. The economic and 
many of the social changes, attributable to the influx of the southern 
Europeans, as the author points out, are, however, potent arguments in 
themselves for restriction. The vivid and effective handling of the dry 

statistics of the census volumes deserves special mention and imitation. 
American Policy. The Western Hemisphere in its Relation to the East- 
ern. By John Bigelow, major U. S. Army retired. (New 

York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1914. 184 p. $1.00 net) 

The American policy as outlined by the author is derived from three 
basic lines of argument — population, governments in North and South 
America, and the foreign policy of the United States. The first two are 
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disposed of in a short chapter of twenty-five pages in which are discussed 
the relation of population to government, the geographical distribution 
of the races in the Western Hemisphere, the extent of amalgamation and 
the tendency to race domination in the various areas. ‘‘In America, to 
govern is to populate’’ and hence attention should be directed to immi- 
gration and education. 

The remainder of this brief volume — excepting a number of statistical 
appendixes, a bibliography, an index, and an interesting map illustrat- 
ing the boundary dispute between Great Britain and Venezuela — deals 
with the foreign policy of the United States which, according to the au- 
thor, is based upon three cardinal principles: abstention from permanent 
non-American alliances, reeommended by Washington’s farewell address ; 
non-intervention by non-American powers in the affairs of the Western 
Hemisphere, recommended by Monroe’s famous message, and finally, 
Pan-Americanism, suggested by the Columbian patriot, Bolivar. 

These three fundamental principles have given direction to the general 
policy of the United States irrespective of party ; and though minor prin- 
ciples may change and have changed with different administrations, ulti- 
mately the American policy will be determined by these fundamentals. 
With these in mind we can understand why certain minor principles 
among them the protective tariff, the ‘‘ Big Stick,’’ ‘‘ Dollar Diplomacy,’’ 
the open door in China, and the independence of the Philippines — have 
been or are now being abandoned. To illustrate his argument: Giving 
the Philippines their independence would mean entering into agreements 
with foreign powers for their neutralization or with the Philippines 
themselves for our exercising a protectorate over them, and neither of 
these measures could be reconciled with the ‘‘Washington Precept’’ un- 
less concurred in by the nations of the Old World. 

A general survey of the Monroe Doctrine with a discussion of all the 
eases that have come under it, or may possibly have pertained to it, 
form the most instructive part of the work. The author does not credit 
Canning with suggesting it, for his suggestion would have prevented the 
United States from expanding in the Western Hemisphere —‘‘a very 
different thing from the Monroe Doctrine which allowed of such expan- 
sion by the United States, but not by Great Britain or any other non- 
American country.’’ Nor is the Monroe Doctrine at present directed on- 
ly at obnoxious forms of government but against an association of gov- 
ernments — against ententes, alliances, concerted powers, and congresses 
that may be formed for intervening in the affairs of America. 

In view of the wide scope given to the Monroe Doctrine, we are not 
surprised to find the author agreeing with the views expressed by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, that Great Britain in the Venezuelan boundary question 
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was attempting its violation. And a strong case is made out in favor of 
that position, for it is shown that it was not a mere boundary dispute but 
that England was aiming at the control of the mouth of the Orinoco. 

While Bolivar never thought of an all-American union, his suggestion 
was the germ of Pan-Americanism from which came the institution of the 
‘‘International Bureau of American Republies’’ now ealled the ‘‘Pan- 
American Union.’’ Its history and organization are briefly described ; 
and while it has thus far accomplished very little in the way of practical 
results, the idea underlying it may develop into a more conspicuous part 
of the American policy. 

The volume is largely based upon original material, quoted at length 
from Spanish, French, and German sources, and is interesting on that 
account. It is a candid discussion of a subject concerning which there 
will always be differences of opinion; and while it makes no special con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject, it presents some thoughtful con- 
siderations as to the possible future development of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Karu F. Geiser 


The Monroe Doctrine an Obsolete Shibboleth. By Hiram Bingham. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1913. 154 p. $1.15) 

The name chosen for this interesting little book is more startling than 
the proposals which it makes. What the author proposes to do would be 
not so much a substitute for, as an extension of, the old doctrine. He 
admits that it has served a useful purpose, but thinks that changes in 
the Latin states have rendered it no longer a necessity to them. He 
traces the growth of and changes in the doctrine and shows the conse- 
quent distrust of the intentions of the United States which it has inspired 
in those countries. He declares that it is an obstruction, rather than an 
aid, to friendly relations, for it involves the United States in dangerous 
obligations to do for European powers what the United States will not 
allow those powers to do for themselves in their dealings with the Latin- 
American countries. 

He proposes a formal renunciation of the doctrine and the substitution 
for it of an alliance between the United States and the ‘‘ABC’’ powers. 
If outside influence should become necessary to maintain order in a rest- 
less state, the decision should be reached, according to the author, by a 
congress of the leading American states and be carried out by a joint 
military foree. 

For the four states mentioned to enter into an alliance among them- 
selves to maintain order in the remaining seventeen, might be looked 
upon by the latter as establishing invidious distinctions, and might pro- 
voke a counter alliance. Unless it should be thrown open for any or all 
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states to join, any formal alliance would be of doubtful propriety. With- 
in three years after the original Monroe Doctrine was announced the 
Adams-Clay administration was suggesting through its ministers to the 
governments of the other countries that they declare sentiments similar 
to those contained in the message of Monroe. Would not a modification 
of that policy be wise now? If the United States would take the initiative 
in this and suggest that these similar declarations be directed not only 
against powers outside of America, but also against aggressions of any 
American power, would it not help to allay suspicions? 
Wiiuiam R. MANNING 


The United States Federal Internal Tax History from 1861 to 1871. By 
Harry Edwin Smith, Ph.D., instructor in economies, Cornell 
University. [Hart, Schaffner & Marx Prize Essays in Econ- 
omies.]} (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1914. 357 p. $1.50 net) 

The financial history of the Civil War reveals as its most striking con- 
tribution to American history the fact that the North was not impover- 
ished or weakened, that its capital reserves were not greatly lessened, that 
it was able to meet the expenses of the struggle with values and commod- 
ities that ‘‘were mainly the product of the time.’’ This fact was noted 
by Wells while the war was raging, and it becomes ever clearer as econ- 
omists prove by their statistics the conclusions that men of affairs have 
reached. Mr. Smith has assembled with patience and accuracy that por- 
tion of the statistical information that has to do with the collection of 
part of the revenue. The process by which a peaceful and untaxed na- 
tion devised machinery for transferring to the public treasury its avail- 
able surplus throws instructive lights upon the workings of the govern- 
ment, and its capacity in times of stress. 

One by one Mr. Smith takes up the internal taxes of the war period — 
the direct tax, the income tax, the inheritance tax, the gross receipt tax, 
the bank tax, the stamp taxes, the licenses, the taxes on strong drink, and 
those on manufactured products. He is unable to show that there was a 
clear policy in their levying. No American, in 1861, knew enough about 
taxation to formulate such a policy, and if he had, his countrymen had 
too little expectation of a protracted war to encourage him. That the 
outgoing Democrats had deliberately ‘‘seuttled the ship’’ we may hardly 
believe, although Mr. Smith evidently so believes; but the political con- 
ditions either before or after secession were not favorable to drastie, fi- 
nancial legislation ; and throughout the war taxes were spread on lavishly 
and without foreknowledge or system. The estimates of secretaries and 
committees upon the probable productivity of schedules bore little rela- 
tion to the facts. We are forced to the unhappy conclusion that where 
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congressmen could aid their constituents to evade or to derive an undue 
benefit, they did so gladly ; that the taxes were productive chiefly because 
of the uncontrollable wealth of the North and West; that the Union re- 
mained solvent in spite of itself. 

Mr. Smith has confined himself to a compilation of facts taken from 
the publie reports, the debates, and the financial journals. His book will 
have permanent value as a work of reference. He has rarely attempted 
to give conclusions upon taxation as a whole, and he makes no attempt to 
fit his fiseal history into the general social and political life of his period. 
His book is history of the most restricted type. 


Frederic L. Paxson 


American State Trials. A Collection of the Important and Interesting 
Criminal Trials which Have Taken Place in the United States, 
from the Beginning of our Government to the Present Day, 
with Notes and Annotations. Edited by John D. Lawson, 
LL.D. Volumer. (St. Louis: F. H. Thomas Law Book Com- 
pany, 1914. 857 p. $5.00) 

The purpose of this series is to supply the lack, long felt, of reports 
of the actual proceedings in the lower courts of the famous criminal trials 
of the United States. Provision has long been made by the states for the 
publication of all cases that appear before the courts of appeal, but since 
all the evidence is never there produced, much material of great interest 
to the public has naturally been lost. 

In the introduction to this volume we learn that the present series has 
been undertaken to supply this need and it ‘‘will be continued until all 
the important criminal trials which have taken place in the United 
States from the first settlement of the country to the present time and of 
which it is possible to obtain a correct and accurate record have been pre- 
sented to the profession and the public. The object of the Editor and 
Publishers of this important undertaking is to make it a complete record 
of American State Trials, to be contained in twenty volumes.”’ 

The sources from which these volumes will be compiled are the pamph- 
let reports of cases, the newspapers, and the records as preserved in the 
cireuit or appellate courts. The volumes are to contain cases appearing 
not only before ordinary courts of justice, but also before courts martial, 
legislative bodies sitting as courts of impeachment, and ecclesiastical 
tribunals. 


Such a series will undoubtedly prove of great interest and of great 
value, particularly to the historian, and it is to be hoped that the editor 
and publishers will be able to carry it through to completion, for on the 
whole the editing of this first volume is praiseworthy, although the gen- 
eral makeup of the book both in paper and type gives it a rather cheap 
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appearance. One mistake of importance has been committed in not at- 
tempting some order in the arrangement, either chronological or by sub- 
ject. The editor is aware of the mistake and excuses himself on the plea 
that ‘‘reports of new cases are constantly coming to light.’ That ex- 
euse can hardly explain the absurdity of printing in this volume eases as 
far separated in time as are the years 1692 and 1863. Such a method of 
selection suggests the haphazard method of the amateur. The reader is 
assured, however, that the last volume will contain a ‘‘table of cases in 
the order of their dates.”’ 
C. W. A. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Civil War. By William War- 
ren Sweet, Ph. D., assistant professor of history, Ohio Wes- 
levan University. (Cincinnati: Methodist Book Concern 
Press [1912]. 225 p. $1.00 net) 

For some time attention has been called to American church history as 
a promising field for investigators. This volume, which was completed in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the doctor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, well illustrates the prominence of a single de- 
nomination in a critical period of our history. 

Nine chapters serve to emphasize the influence of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church as an aid to the national cause during the Civil War. 
Headings, such as ‘‘The Church on the Border’’; ‘‘The Chureh in the 
Central and Northwestern States’’; ‘‘The War Bishops’’; and ‘‘ Method- 
ist Coéperation with Interdenominational Organizations,’’ state accurate- 
ly the chapter contents. The author has used most faithfully the ex- 
tensive bibliography cited in chapter ix. A topic of so much importance 
as the influence of the church in the cleavage between eastern and west- 
ern Virginia (pp. 54, 55) might well have been expanded. 

Professor Sweet has done a piece of work that was worth the doing and 
it is gratifying to know that other theses are now in preparation which 
will present in some such form the influence of other denominations on 
this period of our history. 

J. A. JAMES 


A Collection of Some of the Most Interesting Narratives of Indian War- 
fare in the West, Containing an Account of the Adventures of 
Colonel Daniel Boone. By Samuel L. Metealf. Reprinted in 
The Magazine of History with Notes and Comments, Extra 
Number, No. 26. (New York: William Abbatt, 1913. 209 p. 

$4.00) 
We are assured by the editor of this reprint of a rare western item 
that there has been no reprint since 1821 and certainly the value of it as 
a source has justified this careful edition. It contains many narratives 
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of early pioneers that are primary sources of real value to the historian 
of the West. The first is the ‘‘ Narrative of the Adventures of Col. 
Daniel Boone,’’ which is known as the Filson ‘‘ Narrative’’; others that 
are well known are the accounts of General Harmar’s expedition and 
that of General Wayne, ‘‘Doctor Knight’s Narrative,’’ and ‘David 
Morgan’s Remarkable Encounter with Two Indians.”’ 

Metealf’s collection occupies only one hundred and twenty-three pages, 
and the rest of the volume is made up of a reprint of part of ‘‘A Narra- 
tive of the Most Remarkable Occurrences in the Life and Travels of Col. 
’ originally printed in 1799 and reprinted by Darlington 
in 1870. The editor has annotated both reprints, has been careful to 
preserve the original capitalization, spelling, ete., and both type and 
paper are most satisfactory. 


James Smith,’ 


The Vanishing Race. The Last Great Indian Council . . . and the 
Indians’ Story of the Custer Fight. By Dr. Joseph K. Dixon. 
(Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1913. 222 p. $3.50) 

The collection of this material was made possible by the officials of the 
United States government and the value of the record was increased by 
the assistance of the bureau of American ethnology. The data were 
collected at an Indian council held in the valley of the Little Horn, 
Montana, September, 1909, where were present seventeen chiefs, repre- 
senting almost as many tribes, with other Indians. These were assem- 
bled primarily for the purpose of obtaining this record of an Indian 
council. 

The introduction to the narrative is an account of the Indian social 
life under the following headings: his religion, the books of his library, 
his adornment, his warfare, and his home life. All these topics are 
treated in a popular manner and add nothing to our knowledge of the 
red men. 

About one hundred pages are made up of the narratives of the chiefs, 
as related for the most part by themselves, and the remainder of the 
volume is ‘‘The Story of the Surviving Custer Seouts’’ told by four of 
them. The volume is beautifully illustrated with eighty photogravures 
of chiefs and Indian scenes; it may be found of some value as a source 
of information on Indian life; but its chief purpose for being seems to 
be to tempt the book buyer rather than to promote scientifie study. 


Indian Blankets and their Makers. By George Wharton James Chi- 
eago: A. C. MeClurg and Company, 1914. 213 p. $5.00 
This is the age of specialization, and it applies to all divisions of science 


as well as human activities in general. Twenty years ago, a man was 
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considered an authority if he put between the covers of a single volume 
all the Indians of the American desert. Mr. James, in his book, has 
presented us with an exhaustive study not so much of the Navaho tribe, 
as of their famous blanket industry. 

The Navaho are a pastoral folk. They have possessed sheep since the 
coming of the Spaniards. Living in the American desert, far removed 
from the East, there was nothing to attract the white man until the 
Mexican War. From 1840 to about 1885, there were very few white 
men in the desert. Fortunately, no mineral had been discovered, and 
thus the Indians were permitted to increase their flocks and herds with- 
out let or hindrance from white men, who overran the reservations of 
other Indians. 

The Navaho have been self-supporting from time immemorial, and the 
few sheep originally obtained from the Spaniards have increased until 
in 1912 they numbered 1,429,821, and 318,955 goats, valued at $3,422,000. 
Of the blankets, they have produced the past year nearly $1,000,000 
worth. 

Contrary to general belief imitation Navaho blankets are not sold on 
the reservation —save with rare exceptions — and practically all the 
blankets are made by the Indians themselves. The art is purely aborig- 
inal and not yet affected by contact with our culture. 

Mr. James presents in his book 254 figures, many of which are beau- 
tifully colored plates. Readers are enabled to trace the blanket industry 
step by step from the herds to the preparation of the wool, to weaving 
on the looms, to dyeing; and finally, the completed blanket. There is 
every conceivable variety of blanket, from small, cheap saddle blankets 
and coarse camp blankets, to the rare Bayeta, and the older designs, 
now so rare among the Navaho. Most of the blankets are made of native 
wool, although a considerable number are woven from Germantown yarn, 
which the Indians buy in the stores. The dyes formerly were obtained 
from certain woods, insects, and roots. For instance the red was ex- 
tracted from the female insect coeeus cacti, found on large numbers of 
various species of cactus. The blues were obtained from indigo which 
was imported in lumps from Mexico. By far the greater part of the 
wool used in the manufacture of blankets is colored by means of dyes 
bought in the traders’ stores. This is no more than is to be expected, 
since the demand for blankets exceeds the supply of native dyes, and it 
would be absolutely impossible for the Indians to secure sufficient dye- 
stuff in the desert or in the mountains. 

Mr. James devotes considerable space to a discussion of blanket deco- 
ration and the various motifs. He gives a glossary of all parts of the 
blanket — both Navaho and English names. 
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Many of the blankets he illustrates are of beautiful pattern and com 
plicated design. Not a few are symbolic in character. Others present 
the artistic conceptions of Indian women weavers. 

The book is exceedingly well written, is interesting, and will be found 
of value by students and librarians as well as by those who own, or seek 
to possess examples of Navaho art. There is sufficient technical matter 
to satisfy the student of textiles among aboriginal tribes. 

WarrEN K. Mooreneap 


Pennsylvania the Keystone. A Short History. By Samuel Whitaker 
Pennypacker, governor of the commonwealth, 1903-1907. 
(Philadelphia: Christopher Sower Company, 1914. 316 p. 
$1.00 net) 

The readers of Governor Pennypacker’s earlier tribute to ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
vania in American History’’ will recognize the same characteristics in 
this later volume. In each case the author has sought to teach the chil- 
dren of Pennsylvania the important part played by their mother in 
American progress. To accomplish this purpose, fact after fact has been 
stated, deed after deed of Pennsylvania’s men of action has been re- 
cited, and the annals of the state have been gone over with a fine-toothed 
comb. The work is well done. The author is enthused with his sub 
ject and, as the preface discloses, this volume is the outcome of long, 
special study with more than ordinary advantages. During his whole 
life Governor Pennypacker has been interested in some phase of the 
activities of his native state. There he has served as soldier, chief execu- 
tive, and judge, and as president of the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. He outlines the history of his state in a volume designed pri- 
marily for use in her schools but valuable for everyone who wishes to be 
well informed on the origin of the province founded by William Penn 
and its sturdy growth for over two hundred vears. 

The volume begins with an account of the varied race elements which 
have entered into the making of the commonwealth. No colony included 
representatives of more nationalities. Few states can furnish a list of 
more notable scientists, soldiers, and statesmen. Among the noteworthy 
leaders considered are William Penn and James Logan in the colonial 
period, Franklin, Galloway, Morris, and Wayne of the revolutionary 
era, Stephen Girard, for the first two decades of the nineteenth century, 
and Curtin and Meade for the years of the Civil War. It is surprising 
that after mentioning and eulogizing these prominent Pennsylvanians 
the author includes none of them in his list of ‘‘the men who, by force 
of character and intelligence, have dominated the public affairs of the 
State, from the time of Penn until today.’’ Governor Pennypacker 
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states the leaders to ‘‘have been in succession — David Lloyd, Isaac 
Norris, John Dickinson, Joseph Reed, Thomas McKean, Thaddeus Stev- 
ens, James Buchanan, Simon Cameron, Matthew Stanley Quay, and 
Boies Penrose. They have been called statesmen, politicians or ‘bosses’ 
as the cast of mind of the observer determined.’’ Possibly the men 
first mentioned have been considered national rather than local figures. 

In some cases the emphasis placed upon state heroes and their work 
appears too great. Anthony Wayne was and is one of the most popular 
leaders of our revolutionary fighting. He deserves to be so rated. The 
number of counties, towns, and persons named for him bears witness to 
this fact, if other testimony than that of the historian be needed. In 
the light of the colonial attack upon Louisburg or of Wolfe’s attack 
upon Quebec, it may be doubted if Wayne’s storming of Stony Point ‘‘re- 
mains the most brilliant event in the Military annals of America.”’ 
Again our author asserts that ‘‘Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey 
and New York are the only American States whose territory was united 
under one government before the Articles of Confederation were adopt- 
ed in 1777.’’ If the establishment in 1643 of the confederation of the 
United Colonies of New England be declared no union, what shall be 
said of the appointment in 1686 of Sir Edmund Andros to the govern- 
ment of New England, including all the English North American set- 
tlements from Canada to Maryland except the province of Pennsylvania? 

These defects are but a minor part of the book under review. Un- 
questionably Governor Pennypacker believes his state led America at all 
times and in all ways. More than this he marshals a strong array of 
facts and arguments to prove his contention. Many readers from other 
states will be surprised to learn how frequently their sections have fol- 
lowed instead of preceding Pennsylvania. Omissions in his earlier work 
have been supplied in this volume. More emphasis is placed upon Penn- 
sylvania’s literary output than before. The names of Charles Brockden 
Brown and Thomas Buchanan Read are honored and the early publishers 
of Philadelphia are given credit for their efforts. Over a hundred and 
thirty illustrations never before used give an additional charm to the 
narrative. It should be stated, however, that financial, military, and 
political prowess remain the foundation upon which the author has 
built too large a part of his building. Perhaps this is because Penn- 
sylvania herself has emphasized utilities rather than the products of 
imagination. The volume is a strong presentation of the importance of 
Pennsylvania to America. Is her importance objective rather than sub- 


jective or does the author content himself with that method of presenta- 
tion? 
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A list of ‘‘ principal sources utilized’’ in writing this volume is given 
in a prefatory note. The reviewer is surprised that William R. Shep- 
herd’s History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania is not in- 
cluded in this list. 

CHarLes H. Lincoun 


Travel and Description, 1765-1865; Together with a List of County His- 
tories, Atlases, and Biographical Collections and a List of Ter 
riiorial and State Laws. By Solon Justus Buck, University 
of Illinois. {Illinois Historical Collections, 1x.]  (Spring- 
field, Illinois: Illinois State Historical Library, 1914. 514 p.) 

This is an important, carefully prepared, and useful contribution to 
American bibliography. Similar collections of titles have been made 
for several other states and the American Historical Association has taken 
preliminary steps towards the preparation of a bibliography of Ameri- 
can travel. It is much to be hoped that the student of history may soon 
find for every state so useful a tool ready to his hand, as is the book 
under review. A very full index of nearly one hundred pages adds 

much to the value of the work. The plan for a centennial history of II- 

linois led to an investigation of the existing printed sources of informa- 


‘ 


tion and a ‘‘comprehensive bibliography of Illinois history’’ was begun. 
Three of the classes of books included in the investigation are catalogued 
by Mr. Buck. The collections of fourteen important libraries were 
searched and key letters indicate where each book listed may be found. 
The first and main portion is the most valuable. As the compiler well 
says: ‘‘The output of books of travel has been enormous. Such books, 
having served their immediate purpose, usually pass into the discard 
for the time being, but years later historians of the countries about which 
they are written rescue them from oblivion and use them as aids in the 
work of reconstructing the past.’’ They have an indispensable function 
in disclosing the ‘‘manners and customs of daily life.’’ Books dealing 
with the Illinois country before 1765 have been reserved for inclusion in 
a bibliography of the French régime and the book closes with the end 
of the Civil War. Since that time, ‘‘this sort of material’’ truly, ‘‘is as 


”” 


a whole, of relatively less importance. The earlier traveler, journey- 
ing on horseback or in stage coach, saw the country in a much more 
interesting way, than the later one, who travels by express train and 
gives his readers descriptions only of large cities, or of places of an 
especial importance. The titles are arranged in chronological order, as 
far as is possible, and are fully annotated. Reprints and revised edi- 
tions are noted, a brief characterization of the traveler’s narrative is 
given, and an interesting list of reviews of each book is subjoined, when 
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such notices have been discovered. In a comprehensive introduction, 
the chief works and their authors receive a brief discussion. The por- 
tion of the book devoted to works of travel covers 252 pages and lists 660 
distinct works. : 

The second portion of the book contains 130 pages and lists 459 titles. 
Here the compiler has purposely limited his field, so as not to include the 
histories of municipalities, a limitation which is to be regretted. Most 
of the county histories listed are of the distinctly commercial type, 
‘which finds its basis in human vanity, in the desire of the average 
middle class American to see his name in print and to be able to read 
in a book glowing accounts of himself, his family, and his neighbors, thei: 
virtues, and their achievements.’’ Yet in these piles of chaff there is 
grain, which the historical student may thrash out and which he can 
find in no other place, and it is well to have a comprehensive list of such 
publications. The list is arranged by counties alphabetically and by 
date of publication under each county. Every county ‘in the state has 
had at least one history and no one library contains more than one-half 
of the items listed! The Illinois State Historical Library has the most 
representative collection, yet it lacks any history of one of the 102 coun- 
ties. A useful feature of the list is a note, following the name of each 
county, giving the dates of establishment and organization of the county 
and the area from which it was carved. There is very little annota- 
tion in this part of the book, but there is a carefully prepared introduc- 
tion, containing an interesting description of the interrelation of the his- 
tories prepared by various publishing houses and a discriminating state- 
ment as to the value of some of the books, especially those prepared by 
individuals. In this introduction, entitled the ‘‘Historiography of [I- 
linois Counties,’’ the compiler is too disconsolate in saying ‘‘the field of 
local history in America is one which the trained historical scholar has 
not deigned to cultivate.’’ Even in the Mississippi Valley, there have 
been some local histories prepared by such persons and, in the Atlantic 
states, there are a considerable number of such works. One is im- 
pressed, however, by the list here given of the largeness of this field, 
which is only very partially titled. The earliest history of an Illinois 
county to be published in book form is Haines’s Historical and Statisti- 
cal Sketches of Lake County, which was published in 1852. Of the 
title page of this book a facsimile is given, as is also done for half a 
dozen other important books listed. The reading propensities of the 
people of the northern counties, who came from New England and New 
York, are shown in the fact that these counties have had many more 
histories published, than have those of the southern part of the state. 
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The third section comprises about 40 pages and lists 109 titles. It is 
carefully annotated and is of great value, especially because it contains a 
record, not only of session laws, but also of compilations of statutes, 
which ‘‘official revisions are as much acts of the general assembly, as the 
ordinary session laws and, frequently, extensive changes in the Statutes 


are made by them.’’ The earliest title listed in this section is the ‘* Laws 
passed in the Territory of the United States, Northwest of the River 
Ohio’’ from 1788-1791 and the last is the ‘‘Laws of the State of Lllinois 
enacted by the Forty Eighth General Assembly at the regular biennial 
session’’ of 1913. 


BERNARD C. STEINER 


Proceedings of the State Histor al Sor rety of Wisconsin at ats Sirty 
first Annual Meeting Held October 22, and December 19, 1913. 
(Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1914. 238 
p. $1.00) 

Aside from the proceedings of the sixty-first annual meeting of the 
society and the reports of officers, including the last report of the late 
Dr. Thwaites, the present volume contains six historical papers. First 
comes an address by Ws iter B. Douglas on the ‘‘Spanish Domination of 
Upper Louisiana,’’ containing an excellent general view together with 
many interesting glimpses of life in St. Louis during the period covered. 
The author contradicts the statement so often made that ‘‘the Spanish 
officials were systematic depredators upon the Royal Treasury,’’ deelar 
ing that all available evidence indicates that they were honest men. In 
conclusion, he finds that while the Spanish government in Upper Louis- 
iana had its weaknesses ‘‘it was dignified, it was just, and it was not 
oppressive. ’’ 

‘The Telegraph in Wisconsin’’ by Ellis B. Usher contains an inter 
esting account of the experiences of those who installed and first operated 
the telegraph in Wisconsin. Then follow some ‘‘Recollections of An- 
toine Grignon.’’ The pioneer whose reminiscences are here printed was 
born at Prairie du Chien in 1828 while that place was still one of the 
important centers of the fur trade in the upper Mississippi Valley. He 
tells briefly of early Prairie du Chien, of the beginnings of Trempealeau, 
of the hardships of early mail-carriers, of various phases of the fur 
trade, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, of early St. Paul, and of the 
manners and customs of the Indians living in the vicinity of Prairie du 
Chien. There is little that is new in these recollections, but they possess 
the interest which the reminiscences of those who lived in an earlier day 
always possess for the present generation. The contents of a paper on 
“The Influence of the Whites on Winnebago Culture’’ by Paul Radin; 
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and of another on ‘‘La Vérendrye’s Farthest West’’ by Doane Robinson, 
are indicated by the titles. 

The concluding contribution is the journal of ‘*T. Turnbull’s Travels 
from the United States across the Plains to California,’’ edited with in- 
troduction and notes by Frederic L. Paxson. Turnbull’s journey was 
made in 1852 and his route lay from Chicago across Lilinois and Lowa to 
Council Bluffs, thence up the Platte River to Fort Laramie, along the 
Sweetwater River through the South Pass, and down the Humboldt 
River to the gold digrings in California. The journal records the in- 
cidents, the hardships, and the scenery of the trip in considerable detail, 
and reflects the spirit of the emigration to the gold fields which even in 
1852 was so strong that at times the line of teams stretched out over the 
plains as far as the eye could see. Furthermore, the journal records the 
experiences — the disappointments, the hopes, the sickness, and the 
varying fortune —of one who reached California after the best claims 


‘ 


had been taken, when the country was ‘‘all dug up,’’ and prices were 
abnormally high. 


Dan EvsBert CLARK 


Official Report of the Debates and Proceedings in the Nebraska Consti- 
tutional Convention. Revised and edited by Albert Watkins, 
historian, Nebraska State Historical Society. Volume 1. 





Nebraska State Historical Society, Publications, 13.]  (Lin- 
coln: Nebraska State Historical Society, 1914. 676 p. $2.00 

The Nebraska State Historical Society now appears to have completed 
its publication of the materials for the constitutional conventions of 
Nebraska. Some years ago it brought out under the editorship of Ad- 
dison E. Sheldon two volumes containing the greater portion of the 
debates of the convention of 1871. In the third volume, now appearing 
under the hand of Albert Watkins, present historian of the society, the 
debates of 1871 are coneluded, those of 1875 are given in full, and fugi- 
tive papers relating to constitutional attempts in 1860 and 1864 are 
printed. The volume, like its predecessors, is printed in the cheap and 
unattractive style formerly followed by the society, and has no index. 
Its value, however, in completing the materials for the study of the Ne- 
braska constitutions, is considerable. 

After various futile attempts at statehood, embarrassed always by the 


social and political cleavage introduced into the territory by the river 
Platte, Nebraska was enabled by Congress on April 19, 1864. At the 
polls, statehood was defeated, and no constructive action was taken 
under the enabling law until in 1866 the legislature adopted a 
draft of a constitution and submitted it to the people, who ac- 
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cepted it. Congress admitted Nebraska as a state under this con 
stitution in 1867. The fact that the constitution was framed by a 
self-appointed clique and not by a convention has generally escaped the 
attention of historians, although Mr. Watkins has pointed out its sig 
nificance. It appears to have been political trickery that brought Ne- 
braska into the Union, and further political ambitions resulted in the 
convention of 1871, called to revise and enlarge the constitution. At 
this convention, whose debates fill 1682 of the 1886 pages here printed, 
one of the dominant les ‘ers was Experience Estabrook, an attorney of 
Douglas County, who ngineered the constitution of 1866, and who 
had gained knowled, «. a constitution-maker in the Wisconsin con 
vention of 1848. The convention followed the Illinois constitution of 
1870 as its model, and lke the Illinois convention was under constant 
pressure from the Grangers, who desired to incorporate in the law their 
suspicions against corporations and financiers. The constitution failed 
of adoption by the people, but in 1875 another convention adopted a 
similar instrument which was ratified, and under which Nebraska is now 
living. The proceedings of the convention of 1875 are not stenographie, 
but are based upon rough notes and newspaper clippings. The editing 
of the debates has been careful, the third volume being aided by the 
creat learning of Mr. Watkins. 


Freperic L. Paxson 


Our Southern Highlanders. By Horace Kephart. (New York: Outing 
Publishing Company, 1913. 294 p. $2.50 net 

This book, coming from a friend of and resident among the people 
whom it describes, is a very valuable addition to ou~ literature of the 
southern mountaineers. It has a broader outlook than is true of much 
that has been written by missionaries about that corner of the world. 
The writer, too, is a philosopher and is correctly grounded in the histori 
cal antecedents which go so far to explain the condition in the ‘* Land of 
Do Without,’’ as he dubs the region described. The introductory four 
chapters describe the country occupied by these highlanders under titles: 
‘‘Something Hidden; Go and Find It’’; ‘‘ ‘The Back of Beyond’ ”’ 
‘‘The Great Smoky Mountains’’; and ‘‘A Bear Hunt in the Smokies.”’ 
Then follow four enlightening chapters on the general subject, stills and 
revenue officers, in which Mr. Kephart shows that a study of the history 
of the excise tax proves that the production of illicit whisky has varied 
through the years as the tax on the article has been raised or lowered. 
He repeats the ominous statement that the sweep of the prohibition move- 
ment over the South has already resulted in an enormous increase in 
illicit production. The relationship of the Old World struggles against 
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excise officers on the part of the ancestors of the present highlanders has 
not been brought out so forcefully by any other writer. This is inter- 
esting as illustrating the inherited hatred of revenue officers which was 
bred in the bone of the first pilgrims who entered the mountain country. 

In the chapter, ‘‘ The Land of Do Without,”’ the historical student will 
have it foreed upon him as few other accounts have done, that life even 
today in those mountains is quite on the same plane as was true in the 
days of Boone and Sevier; and the attitude of such a people to all ques- 
tions of public policy, outside control, and local government may be 
studied today in terms known and understood by the men of six genera- 
tions ago. Valuable chapters on dialects and their origins, the feuds of 
the mountaineers, and the future of this long-belated, quarter-civilized, 
royal-hearted people, conelude a book, which, for all its hit-or-miss ar- 
rangement as to chapters, will be a genuine inspiration to every reader 
whether he be a specialist or layman. 

ArcHer B. HuLBert 


Democracy and Race Friction. A Study in Social Ethies. By John 
Moffatt Mecklin, Ph. D., professor of philosophy, University of 
Pittsburgh. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1914. 
273 p. $1.25 net) 

Mr. Mecklin declares at the outset that he is not seeking to solve the 
race problem, but merely to set forth a little more clearly what the prob- 
lem really involves. Our assumption of democracy, he says, in actual 
practice is not realized, owing to the existence within our highly complex 
society of a backward group who so far have failed to become ‘‘social and 
solid’’ with their fellows. By the side of our written Constitution there 
has developed a body of customs and traditions closely related to the 
real conditions of our social life but inconsistent with the genius of 
democracy. Herein he sees the essence of the race problem. In dis- 
cussing the race traits of the Negro he is inclined to follow the conelu- 
sions of Hoffman rather than those of Boas and gives us a picture that is 
none too encouraging. He believes that the Negro will never become an 
integral member of our social body, as the color line, which is drawn 
everywhere — though with various degrees of rigidity — will prevent his 
complete participation in the community life. Moreover, the more close- 
ly the two races are brought together in large numbers on a plane of 
theoretical equality, the more tightly will the color line be drawn. The 
judicial interpretations of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments are 
summarized in order to show that the attempts to effect the social in- 
tegration of the Negro by means of legislation have failed; and the author 
holds that an advanced type of civilization cannot be superimposed upon 
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a backward people by fiat of the government, but must be attained, if at 
all, by persistent effort on the part of the group. 

In seeking to adjust this antagonism between theoretical democracy 
and actual conditions, one of three courses may be followed: we may 
maintain the Negro for the time being in a state of artificial equality. 
with the assumption that he will eventually attain complete social as- 
similation; or we may modify our democratic principles so as to legalize 
a status based on racial characteristics; or, lastly, we may accept condi- 
tions as they are, maintain even-handed justice, and leave the result to 
competition and the survival of the fittest. Mr. Mecklin rejects the first 
two of these courses as wholly impracticable and declares that history 
proves the last to be the only one that has resulted in things worth while, 

The author writes entertainingly, but does not increase the usefulness 
of his book by flourishing a scientific verbiage and digressing at times 
into the field of general psychology. Certain omissions are rather sur- 
prising. It is hard to imagine anyone’s attempting an authoritative dis- 
cussion of race friction without consulting the files of the Crisis, the 
magazine edited by Mr. Du Bois, which is a storehouse of information 
on this particular topic. The author seems ignorant, too, of the im- 
mensely significant work of the Southern Sociological Congress, whose 
publications he might have consulted with profit before fixing his con- 
clusions with regard to racial relationships in the southern states. The 
book gives evidence of the use of a well-stocked library and of a certain 
amount of investigation by means of questionnaires, but it adds very little 
to what has already been said on the Negro problem. 

Wituram O. Scrocas 


The Whig Party in the South. By Arthur Charles Cole, Ph. D., in- 
structor in history, University of Illinois. (Washington: 
American Historical Association; London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1913. 392 p. $1.50) 

In this interesting and scholarly book, throwing as it does new light 
upon the political history of our nation, and that too in a field largely 
neglected, Mr. Cole has given an interesting narrative and a sane inter- 
pretation of the history of the Whig party in the South in its origins, its 
role as a constituent part of a national party, its compromises and con- 
servative attitude on the questions growing out of the movements for the 
extension of slaveholding territory, and in its final struggle to avert a dis- 
memberment of the Union. In its origins the southern Whig party is 
clearly shown to have been what historians consider it: an opposition 
party born in the hostile attitude of disappointed and ambitious pol- 
iticians, conservative and experienced leaders, particularists and nation- 
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alists of whatsoever variety toward the alleged executive usurpations of 
Andrew Jackson, as they manifested themselves in his proclamation, the 
force bill, the bank veto, the election of his successor to the presidency, 
and especially in the removal of the deposits from the United States 
Bank. After a brief flirtation followed by a timid courtship these in- 
congruous elements at the South were joined in the winter of 1832-33 
in a political marriage with equally heterogeneous political elements at 
the North. 

Strange as it may seem the offspring of this mongrel parent had de- 
veloped, by 1840, into a strong, united, and comparatively harmonious 
national party, able to wrest from the hitherto invincible opposition the 
control of the federal government in its legislative and executive 
branches. Mr. Cole shows how this development and these victories were 
made possible by the elimination of Calhoun from the original coalition. 
Failing to dominate his allies in 1836 Calhoun had returned to the Demo- 
eratic fold through the ‘‘Carolina Gap,’’ as Van Buren’s subtreasury 
scheme was called in parts of the South, and had earried with him a 
large number of the most uncompromising state rights men of the nulli- 
fication period. With the recruits received from the followers of Hugh 
L. White and William C. Rives, leaders of factions within the southern 
Democratic party, and without abandoning entirely the principles of the 
American system Clay was, by liberal concessions to the strict construc- 
tionists of the South and by magnanimous concessions regarding the 
nominal leadership of his party, thus able to create a national Whig 
party. 

The Whig victory of 1840 stood as a condemnation of executive usurpa- 
tion and alleged political corruption and seemed to guarantee a much- 
desired stability and political harmony. In reality it imposed upon the 
Whigs the necessity of marshalling and organizing their forces for united 
and harmonious action, a more difficult task than that of winning vic- 
tories. A desire for harmony and victory had prevented a declaration 
of principles in the presidential campaign of 1840, but suecess had made 
further silence upon national questions impossible for the Whigs. Ignor- 
ing the nominal claims of Tyler, who had become president upon the 
death of Harrison, Clay boldly placed himself at the head of the admin- 
istration party and again raised his voice in support of a protective tariff 
and a recharter of a national bank. The problem which confronted him 
was that of keeping intact political union between the plantation and fi- 
nancial interests of the South and the farming and manufacturing inter- 
ests of the North. In the former section there were many forces working 
in his behalf. There the social lines had been drawn tightly between the 
Democrats of the uplands and the small farming sections on the one hand 
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and the aristocratic Whigs of the cities and the cotton belt on the other; 
the pernicious and time-serving efforts of the Democrats in the state legis- 
latures in supplying a stable currency and adequate internal improve- 
ments had provoked disgust ; besides, some thoughtful planters desired a 
home market for their products as security against the possibility of Eng- 
land’s getting her raw cotton from India and Africa; and the manufac- 
turing interests along the fall line of the southern rivers were not now 
averse to receiving protection. Despite the defection of Tyler and his 
small following the operation of these forces held the South to Clay’s 
program and maintained the national and harmonious character of the 
Whig party when at the zenith of its power. 

But another and a more perplexing problem than either the tariff or 
the bank, that of the extension of slaveholding territory as it manifested 
itself in the movement for the annexation of Texas, was at hand to 
threaten the alliance between the northern and southern Whigs. ‘‘The 
Whig party of the South was prominently, though not exclusively, the 
party of the slaveholder,’’ and for various reasons their brethren at the 
North opposed the acquisition of more slave territory. Nevertheless the 
danger was only temporary. Conservatism and love of the Union again 
asserted itself, and the Whigs of the South, reconciled somewhat by the 
election of Taylor to the presidency, were found in opposition to the see- 
tional and secession movements as they manifested themselves to and 
through the period of the great compromise. The proposed ‘‘union of 
the South’’ then made for the protection of her interests seemed to them 
impracticable and undesirable, and secession was an ‘‘abstraction’’ 
wholly without sanction in the federal Constitution. They sought pro- 
tection for the South and her peculiar institution only in a diversifica- 
tion of her industries and in a closer alliance with all parts of the com- 
mon country; as a last and final resort a redress of grievances lay in 
revolution and not in ‘‘peaceable secession.’ Consequently southern 
Whigs were, as a rule, loyal to the compromise of 1850. 

Unfortunately no vital issues remained after 1850 to hold the southern 
Whigs to their former political affiliations and thus to preserve the na- 
tional and Union-loving character of the Whig party in the nation. The 
national bank question was dead and buried; the several states had sup- 
plied the demands for internal improvements by the federal government ; 
and the question of the proper distribution of the proceeds from the sales 
of the public lands was rapidly becoming obsolete. That the allies might 
be held together as an opposition, if for no other purpose, southern 
Whigs promised support for a protective tariff in exchange for loyalty, 
on the part of the North, to the compromise; but the legislation of 1846 
had temporarily removed the tariff from polities, and political expedi- 
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ency made it unwise for northern Whigs to support the fugitive slave 
law. Consequently the Whig party of 1851, in the South at least, was 
‘*as dead as a mackerel’’ and should have been buried. Mr. Cole finds 
it necessary, however, to deal other death blows after that date. His in- 
teresting and instructive account of the subsequent political events down 
to 1860, those in which Whig influences rather than the Whig party mani- 
fested themselves in behalf of Union and conservatism, is all that keeps 
the remains of the ‘‘dead’’ Whig party in the South from becoming of- 
fensive. 

The sources on which the author has relied are, for the most part, the 
daily newspapers and the manuscript collections in the Library of Con- 
gress. An extensive and valuable bibliography is published at the end 
of the chapters, but one of the most interesting and instructive features 
of the whole book, especially to scholars and researchers, is its maps of 
the votes of the southern states in the presidential elections of 1836-1852 
inclusive. Like the others of the prize essays of the American Historical 
Association, this volume is well printed and has an ample index. It is 
probably the best contribution to the political history of the South that 
has yet been made. 

Cuas. H. AMBLER 


The Beginnings of Spanish Settlement in the El Paso District. By Anne 
E. Hughes. [University of California Publications in History, 
vol. 1, no. 3.) (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1914. 
295-392 p. $.75) 

The above study deals with certain problems afforded by the contact 
of the Spaniards with the Indians on the Rio Grande frontier, during the 
quarter century following 1659. It is based on transcripts of documents 
from the Mexican archives, supplemented by some from the Bancroft and 
Bandelier collections, the Library of Congress, and the church records of 
Juarez. <A few old chronicles, the indispensable Bancroft, and one com- 
panion study constitute the secondary sources, and they are used but 
sparingly. The first few pages afford a brief but clear account of the 
Spanish advance northward in the sixteenth century to New Mexico and 
Nueva Vizeaya. The second chapter sketches the beginnings of settle- 
ment in the El Paso district, between 1659 and 1680, showing that com- 
munity life was thoroughly established there before the latter date. The 
next six chapters, comprising some four-fifths of the work, deal with the 
problems afforded by the refugees driven from Santa Fe by the revolt of 
the Pueblo Indians in 1680. These problems included the founding and 
organization of new communities, the quelling of other Indian revolts, 
the unavailing efforts to abandon the region, and the quarrel with Nueva 
Vizeaya over its jurisdiction. In conclusion the author shows that these 
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settlements assured the reconquest of the Pueblo Indians, afforded a bul- 
wark for Nueva Vizcaya, and, as she claims, marked the real beginnings 
of Texas. 

It must be emphasized that Miss Hughes has produced a study —a 
direct product of Mr. Bolton’s workshop. Although the Spanish col- 
onizing agencies afford the warp and the barbarians of the Rio Grande 
Valley the woof, her resulting product exhibits none of the color of the 
Navaho blanket. Rather with an admirably clear touch she has created 
from a mass of confused testimony, a firm, well-woven, yet colorless, 
fabric. Although emphasizing a definite locality and a brief period of 
time, the author gives some indirect glimpses of general colonial pro- 
cedure and missionary effort, with a definiteness in the use of terms that 
is commendable. Her grasp of essential features and skill in subordi 
nating details will be appreciated by those who read her pages. These, 
we may suggest, will be those who are interested in this early strategie 
frontier center, and in the effort of a fellow-student to trace its develop- 
ment in an adequate manner.' 

I. J.C. 


The Story of California from the Earliest Days to the Present. By 
Henry K. Norton. Second edition. (Chieago: A. C. McClurg 
and Company, 1913. 390 p. $1.50) 

This book accomplishes in a worthy manner the task set for himself by 
the author in a seven-line preface: ‘‘to bring within the limits of one vol- 
ume the narrative of all the important events which make up the history 
of the State of California.’’ To do this in thirty brief but well-con- 
structed chapters, totalling 373 pages, requires heroic condensation and 
elimination, but the necessity detracts little from the readableness and 
balance of the narrative. 

The material is taken from well-known secondary sources, hence no new 
contribution is made to the written history of the state, save in the diseus- 
sions and descriptions of the last four chapters. These bring the story 
uncomfortably close to the present for historical perspective, but make 
the volume unique in California historiography, in that it gives a com- 
prehensive survey of the entire period of the white man’s domination of 
the territory. 

Written in a plain, straightforward manner, unincumbered by foot- 
notes, and intended for popular use, the book is characterized by excel- 
lencies which may best be summarized negatively. 

Condensed as it is, it is not ‘‘ written down’’ for children, though every 


1 For a more technical estimate by a fellow worker the interested reader is referred 
to the review by Charles W. Hackett in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
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person in California ten years old and over might well read it with profit 
and pleasure. It contains few extravagant statements, though we might 
question whether ‘‘it is an established fact that had it not been for Cali- 
fornia gold the Union must have fallen’’ at the time of the Civil War 
(p. 266). Neither is the work sicklied o’er with the pale cast of impos- 
sible romance which characterizes the perennial crop of glamored effu- 
sions on California history and allied themes; nor is it marred by the 
customary array of misspelled and improperly accented Spanish words. 

Occasional faults of construction and diction occur, such as ‘‘the topo- 
graphy of the state reproduces the climate of every state in the Union,’’ 
or ‘‘the soil . . . will grow anything that the climate of the partic- 
ular district ealls for’’ (p. 333). 

There are numerous errors of a minor character, which might easily 
be removed in a later edition. It is not quite true to say of the early In- 
dians that polygamy was universal in the north. Cermenho is not Car- 
menos, and his vessel was lost at Point Reyes, the crew making the re- 
mainder of the voyage to New Spain in an open boat. It is less than 
adequate to speak of Buecareli as governor of Mexico. Juan Pérez was 
not considered ‘‘redoubtable’’ as a navigator by his contemporaries; and 
it was Walter, not William, Colton, who left a name in California news- 
paper history (p. 352). 

Absence of a bibliography is pardonable in a work the avowed purpose 
of which is to save the reader’s time; a list of references for further read- 
ing would have aided in fostering the incentive to study which the book 
must ereate in all who use it as their introduction to the history of the 
state. 


F, J. TEGGART 


Handbook of Alaska; its Resources, Products, and Attractions. New 
‘dition with Prefatory Chapter on Alaska in 1914 and a Map 
Showing Proposed Railway Routes. By Major-General A. W. 
Greely, U. S. A. (New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1914. 
xxxii, 280 p. $2.00) 

This is not, strictly speaking, a new edition of the Handbook of Alaska, 
which first appeared in 1909. The great and radical changes that have 
taken place in the territory within the last five years made it important 
that the work should be brought up to date, but General Greely felt that 
until the vitally important subjects of transportation and of coal deposits 
had been disposed of by Congress it would be inadvisable to attempt a 
general revision of his Handbook. He has therefore adopted the middle 
course of adding a prefatory chapter dealing with all the more important 
changes since 1909, including the change in the form of government (the 
creation of a legislative assembly by act of Congress of August 24, 1912), 
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development of mining industries, growth of fishing interests, regulation 
of the fur-seal trade, extension of roads, renewal of voleanic activities, 
investigation of glacial conditions, and general resources. In connection 
with the appropriation of $40,000,000 for government railways, contem- 
plated by the bill which passed the senate on January 24, 1914, a map has 
been added showing railway routes considered by the Alaska railway 
commission and submitted to Congress by the president in February, 
1913. 

The work is for all practical purposes a condensed encyclopedia of 
Alaska, and on the whole both comprehensive and authoritative. One 
may dissent from General Greely’s opening sentence that ‘‘it is unneces- 
sary to narrate here the history of Alaska,’’ even though ‘‘existent condi- 
tions in the Territory are entirely disassociated with the past as to mate- 
rial interests, and as to its administrative, judicial or religious methods,’’ 
and may be permitted to feel that a rapid survey of the period of Rus- 
sian occupation and exploration, with some account of the fur-trade, 
would have added interest and value to the Handbook. With this pos- 
sible exception, however, the work is remarkably complete. 

It opens with a general description of the territory. Then follow 
chapters on the government and laws, climate, waterways, roads and rail- 
roads, the work of the army in government, exploration and development, 
the development of agriculture and forestry, mining in all its branches, 
the fur-seal fisheries, salmon, cod and other fisheries, tourist trips, gla- 
ciers, mountains and volcanoes, the inhabitants, education and missions, 
game, fox farming, scientific research, trade and transportation. A 
special chapter is devoted to the Canadian Klondike. A quantity of 
valuable statistical matter relating to the above subjects, which could not 
conveniently be given in the text, has been brought together in a series of 
tables at the end of the book. 

A number of excellent illustrations reproduced from photographs, and 
a series of maps from the United States geological survey and biological 
survey, add largely to the value of the book. One notes a slight typo- 
graphical error in the ‘‘List of Maps.’’ Maps 5 and 6 are from the 
biological survey, not maps 4 and 5. 

It is impossible to read these interesting chapters, with their wealth of 
detail, without an increasing appreciation of the extraordinary value of 
the great territory acquired from Russia in 1867. Some idea of the ex- 
tent of Alaska may be had from the author’s statement that its area is 
one-third greater than that of the Atlantic states from Maine to Florida; 
and perhaps an even more graphic statement is that made in connection 
with the island of Attu, the most western of the Aleutians, that it ‘‘in 
June holds the setting sun until it rises in Maine.’’ The United States 
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then, like the British Empire, may boast that the sun never sets upon its 
dominions, at least in June. To those who still imagine this far northern 
land to be a barren and profitless wilderness the book will be a revelation. 
The resources of Alaska are shown to be not only varied but exceedingly 
valuable. The grand aggregate of Alaskan products to January 1, 1914, 
reaches the amazing sum of $505,987,429. Congress may well justify the 
expenditure of $40,000,000 for railway systems in the territory. 

The chapter on education may profitably be read with the statements 
of Archdeacon Stuck in his Ten Thousand Miles in a Dog Sled. General 
Greely is apparently quite satisfied with the existing facilities and the 
methods of the bureau of education at Washington. Mr. Stuck is very 
frank in his criticism of the system of long distance management of native 
education, and the results seem to bear out his criticism. 

Speaking of Mr. Stuck, one misses in the rather too-brief paragraph on 
mountain climbing in the Handbook any reference to his notable ascent 
of Mount McKinley, or of the long and successful siege of this highest 
peak in North America by Belmore Browne, narratives of both of which 
have been published in book form. These, however, are trifling omissions 
in what must be recognized as a very complete and satisfactory account 
of Alaska. 

L. J. B. 


Guatemala and the States of Central America. By Charles W. Domville- 
Fife. (London: Francis Griffiths; New York: James Pott and 
Company, 1913. 310 p. $3.00) 

This book was evidently intended to make English readers better ac- 
quainted with Central America. In the beginning of part i the author 
deals with the origin of the aborigines of Central America. The conquest 
of Guatemala by Pedro de Alvarado is next described. A chapter of less 
than twenty pages is devoted to the history of Guatemala since the Span- 
ish conquest. In this section of the book, there are some quotations from 
the sacred book of the Quichés, from the letters of Alvarado to Cortes, 
and from the writings of Las Casas. 

A chapter of seven pages is devoted to a discussion of the existing sys- 
tem of government. The rest of this part of the book is occupied by an 
impressionistic description of present conditions in Guatemala. Among 
the subjects considered are: the ruins of Central America, Guatemala 
City, coffee culture, commerce and finance, railways, the mining industry, 
the native population, and education. Mr. Domville-Fife also gives his 
impressions of the Atlantic and Pacifie coasts of Guatemala as well as of 
some less known sections of that country. In a similar fashion parts 
ii, iii, and iv deal with Niearagua, Costa Rica, Salvador, and Honduras. 
Chapter 2 of part ii is mainly concerned with William Walker, the fili- 
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buster. In the pages of this volume prospective visitors to Central Amer- 
ica may read about its scorpions, ants, and wood-ticks. Seattered through 
the book are numerous photographs which do not always illustrate the 
adjoining text. A map of Central America appropriately serves as a 
frontispiece. 

This volume does not contain much material of interest for the serious 
student of history: the treatment throughout is popular; obviously the 
book is intended for the general reader, and especially for Englishmen. 
Here and there it is suggested that a field for industrial expansion is 
slipping away from England in Central America because of the enter- 
prise and the diplomacy of the Yankees. The book would have been 
more useful to prospective settlers or investors, if less space had been oe- 
eupied by general impressions and if more attention had been paid to 
the political and economic conditions of Central America. 

W. S. Ropertson 


A Source Book in American History, to 1787. Collected and Edited by 
Willis Mason West, sometime professor of history and head of 
the department at the University of Minnesota. (Boston, New 
York, and Chieago: Allyn and Bacon, 1913. 586 p. $1.50) 

This is a convenient manual of source material bearing on two cen- 
turies of our early history prior to 1787. The attention has been focused 
steadily on the origin and development of political institutions and the 
evolution of independent states. Social and economie factors are rigidly 
subordinated. The colonies as phenomena in the history of the expansion 
of Europe find no place. 

Charters, constitutions, laws, instructions, resolutions, and official ree- 
ords in general constitute a large portion of the material used. In addi- 
tion, extracts from the diaries, letters, and writings of men prominent in 
political life are given due recognition. There are included quite a few 
sources new to books of this kind, thus giving a freshness to the collee- 
tion and making accessible valuable material usually not available in 
handy form. 

The lion’s share of the space, roughly one-half, is allotted to the origin 
and development of institutions prior to 1660. A trifle over one-third is 
given to the era of Revolution and constitution making. A century of 
growth, 1660-1760, is grudgingly permitted the remaining one-sixth. In 
the apportionment of time and space the editor has followed the beaten 
track of Fiske and Bancroft who dealt heavily with the dramatic periods 
of colonization and Revolution, and found little space for the middle 
period. In consequence the perspective is somewhat warped. It is a 
matter for serious criticism to devote sixteen pages to the motives of col- 
onization and none to the constitutional conflicts of the eighteenth cen- 
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tury. It is a mistake to omit the coming of the foreigners in the eight- 
eenth century and the creation of a region which differed so radically 
from the older settlements in ideals and social structure as to engender 
bitter sectional antagonism. It is a fault to suppose that the role of the 
colonies in the imperial relation has no bearing on the development of 
political institutions. It is the failure to appreciate the importance and 
significance of the first half of the eighteenth century that accounts for 
these errors of omission. A knowledge of the constitutional development 
and sectionalism of this period are vital to a proper understanding of the 
constitution making of the later period to which the editor gives so much 
space. The period 1690-1750 is the neglected period ; it is just at present 
beginning to be known and perhaps it is unfair to hold the editor re- 
sponsible for a period about which our knowledge is yet inadequate. 

In the treatment of institutional development in its early stages Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts have been singled out for full and particular at- 
tention as typical of their respective sections. At the same time a few 
illustrations are given of the other colonies. The revolutionary era is 
treated in a manner new and interesting. Consistent with the editor’s 
plan the British-American quarrel is subordinated and the emphasis is 
placed on the processes involved in the transition from colonial to inde- 
pendent status. The crude organization of revolutionary sentiment in 
committees of correspondence and commercial agreements, the gradual 
elaboration of a network of machinery from the smallest unit to Con- 
tinental Congress, and the framing of state and federal constitutions, 
which are both a culmination and embodiment of earlier practices, form 
the content for study. Virginia is taken as typical of the process in gen- 
eral. The fundamental problem of the establishment of authority in 
America has usually been neglected. 

Brief introductions, occasional footnotes, and a few scattered hints for 
study add something to the teaching value of the book. 

W. T. Roor 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


The war in Europe has brought the test to critical scholarship through- 
out the world, and, on the whole, scholarship has not withstood the strain. 
All historians know, when they are working among events of the past, 
that the superficial is rarely conclusive. They know that the function of 
diplomacy is to win advantage for its nation; that, if the ambassador has 
ceased to be sent abroad to lie for his country, he has become truthful 
chiefly because under modern conditions falsehood has lost its effective- 
ness. They know also that documents published by a belligerent to 
justify its position are subject to grave suspicion on the score of com- 
pleteness, impartiality, and even authenticity. Why they should con- 
sider the collections of papers published at this time as indicative of more 
than the mental attitude of the belligerents publishing them is difficult 
to understand, since every historian in writing and seminary is continu- 
ously preaching the need of dispassionate detachment and suspicion. 

It is not the function of this Review to prophesy or even to comment 
upon current events as such. But the situation respecting historical 
scholarship ealls for warning and rebuke. The daily papers abound in 
statements from scholars, of belligerent and neutral states, in which the 
rumor is argued upon as though it were established, and in which the 
demonstrably untrue is certified to without attempt at truth. Scholars 
are of course human, and as nationals they are likely to espouse the con- 
tention of their compatriots. There need be no censure of them for this. 
But when, from any side, they forget the difference between the scientific 
truths, established in the laboratory, and political convictions born in 
heat and tumult, they reveal the weakness of their scholarship and bring 
disgrace upon the world of letters. If there is today any place in which 
the world needs cold, hard truth, and refusal to be swayed from the 
proved fact, it is on the platform of the historian and in the columns of 
the critical journal, 


Our recent review of a belated volume of debates in the Nebraska con- 
stitutional convention suggests a field for investigation that few scholars 
have noticed. It has been stated by both Mr. Turner and Mr. Thorpe 
that the history of American political ideas can best be studied in the 
proceedings of the constitutional conventions. Almost without excep- 
tion these bodies have been filled with men weighty in their communities; 
their deliberations have shown conscious efforts to study the workings of 
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institutions among their neighbors and to apply the results for the benefit 
of their own states. They occur for nearly every year of our national 
history and constitute a series of political inventories that cannot be 
equalled in any other country. Yet what is known about them beyond 
the generalization? Who has seen a satisfactory history of the making 
of any constitution? Who has measured the influence of any constitu- 
tion upon its contemporaries and immediate successors? Who knows 
whether any leaders of political thought have really led or have merely 
shown aptitude in sensing and following popular trends? Who has ap- 
plied to them the tests of sectionalism and race? Who has measured the 
influence of the frontier in shaping the constitutions of the Mississippi 
Valley, and the reactions of these constitutions upon the institutions of 
the East? 

There has been abundant generalization upon the significance of the 
West. What is now needed is detailed evidence and proof. 


The American Historical Association has announced the conditions for 
the award of the prize of two hundred dollars offered at the Charleston 
meeting for the best essay submitted in military history. In general the 
requirements are the same as for the Justin Winsor and Herbert Baxter 
Adams prizes, but there are certain points of difference. Essays must 
be turned in before September 1, 1915, and of course must deal with some 
phase of American military history. Further the association does not 
undertake to publish the successful essay, which remains the property of 
the author; but it is stated that the committee has received offers respect- 
ing publication, and will communicate them to the winner of the prize. 
It is eminently fitting that the committee in charge of this attempt to 
arouse interest in a neglected field of American historical research is 
headed by the scholar who more than any other has made it his own, Cap- 
tain A. L. Conger of the Army Service Schools. 


The Writings on American History, 1912, compiled by Grace Gardner 
Griffin, is this year published by the Yale University Press, which has in 
every way maintained the standard of previous publishers. Miss Griffin’s 
work shows that usual exeellency to which she has accustomed us. 


From the Harvard University Press comes Selections from the Fed- 
eralist by W. B. Munro, which has been compiled for the purpose ‘‘of 
affording instruction both in the foundations of American government 
and in the principles of English eomposition.’’ 


Virginia Militia in the Revolutionary War is the title of a volume ed- 
ited by J. T. McAllister and published at Hot Springs, Virginia. After 
a short introduction, the volume is divided as follows: ‘‘Part i. Sum- 
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“mary of the Services of the Militia Arranged by Counties. Part ii. 


Declarations of Virginia Militia Pensioners. Part iii. Militia Officers 
Appointed in Various Counties. Part iv. Pensioners Residing in Vir- 
ginia in 1835 who Received Pensions as Virginia Militiamen. Part vy. 
Pensioners Residing Outside of Virginia in 1835 who Received Pensions 


as Virginia Militiamen.’’ A useful index completes the volume. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has issued a beautiful 
memorial volume to the late Reuben Gold Thwaites. It is composed of a 
noble appreciation of the man by his friend and fellow-worker, Frederick 


“J. Turner, and a bibliography of the numerous works of Mr. Thwaites. 


The sixty-second annual meeting of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin was held in Madison on October 22, 1914. Mr. Quaife, super- 
intendent of the society, submitted a report showing gratifying progress 
for the year. The library of the society, long the largest in Wisconsin, 
and one of the chief reference libraries in the country, numbers at the 
present time 375,321 titles. The chief event of the year was the finish- 
ing of the new book-stack wing, which completes the original architee- 
tural design of the building and greatly. increases its capacity. The his- 
torical museum has been given additional room for its interesting collec- 
tions and among the new exhibits is numbered a pioneer drug store of 
Wisconsin. Three important bequests have come to the society: from 
Mrs. Kittie E. V. Hollister, of Madison, about $10,000; Mrs. Emma 
House, of Reeseville, $500; and Dr. R. G. Thwaites, late superintendent 
of the society, $10,000. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of Superintendent Quaife’s report 
is his proposal for the erection of an archives building, to relieve the al- 
ready congested state capitol of its mass of hitherto inaccessible manu- 
scripts, and at the same time give to the newspaper and document de- 
partments of the library a much needed opportunity to spread. The 
report will be published in full in the forthcoming number of the so- 
ciety’s Proceedings. 


An interesting old manuscript volume, a letter-press copy book of the 
correspondence of General William T. Sherman during the two years 
prior to the Civil War when he was in charge of the State Military Sem- 
inary of Louisiana, has been presented to the Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety by W. B. Carter of Lancaster. The gift comes with peculiar ap- 
propriateness at this time, for it is just half a century ago that Sherman 
began his best known exploit, the famous ‘‘march to the sea.”’ 

It will be remembered that General Sherman had for some years been 
out of the army service when the Civil War began. He had resigned in 
1853 to take up business as a banker, first in California and later in New 
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York. He appears not to have been entirely successful in his business 
ventures, for in 1859 when he was elected to the presidency of the newly 
established Louisiana seminary, he was engaged in the practice of law in 
Leavenworth, Kansas, 

The old letter book, some seven hundred and fifty pages in length, is 
concerned chiefly with the organization and management of the affairs of 
the seminary, but incidentally it throws many interesting side lights upon 
conditions in the South during the two crucial years prior to the out- 
break of the Civil War. 


The Illinois State Historical Library expects in the next few months 
to issue a third volume of the bibliographical series of its Collections on 
the county records of Illinois. The main part of the volume will consist 
of a catalogue of the extant records in each of the Illinois county court 
houses. This will be preceded by an introduction describing in some de- 
tail the various types of records kept, and estimating by principles of 
archive economy, the methods used in making and preserving them. 
Some of the questions considered under this second head are economy of 
record space, preservation of old records from destruction by neglect or 
fire, and the feasibility of centralizing county records in part or whole in 
a central repository. The volume is being prepared by Mr. T. C. Pease 
of the University of Illinois. 


There was produced at Belleville, Illinois, during the week September 
13-19, the ‘‘ Pageant of St. Clair’’ under the auspices of the St. Clair 
County Historical Memorial and Improvement Association. The pageant 
was similar in character to the one that was recently produced at St. 
Louis although not carried out on such a large scale. Those that saw it 
thought that it was remarkably well done. The whole week was taken 
up with the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of Belleville. 


Mr. Otto A. Rothert has brought out A History of Unity Baptist 
Church, Muhlenberg County, Kentucky. It is a pamphlet of fifty-nine 
pages, and is evidently a by-product of his History of Muhlenberg 
County. It follows closely four manuscript minute books, beginning the 
record in 1814. It is published at Louisville, Kentucky, by John P. 
Morton and Company, 1914. 


George W. Cable’s Gideon Band, A Tale of the Mississippi contains a 
story that is unfolded entirely on river steamboats. It gives the reader 
a very vivid picture of that life on the river which was once so much a 
part of the Valley’s history. 


Persons having any letters, old newspapers, other documents, or per- 
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sonal recollections pertaining to the late Milledge Luke Bonham (colonel 
in the United States army during the Mexican War, member of the 
United States Congress, brigadier in the Confederate army, member of 
the Confederate congress, and governor of South Carolina, 1862-1864 
will confer a favor by communicating with M. L. Bonham, Jr., Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, who is collecting materials for a bio- 
graphy of Milledge Luke Bonham. 


Miss Elizabeth H. West, archivist of the state library of Texas, spent 
the month of June and part of July in Havana, searching in the Archivo 
Nacional de Cuba for documents bearing upon the colonial and Indian 
trade policy of Spain in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen 
turies. A number of documents were copied for the state library, the 
Library of Congress, the University of California, and the historical so 
ciety of Wisconsin. Two letter books of Bernardo de Galvez, 1778-1781, 
are of the most general interest. The one contains letters nos. 1-462 to 
Josef de Galvez, the Spanish secretary of state, the other, letters nos. 1-304 
to the captain general at Havana. Written, as they were, at the time 
when Galvez was governor of Louisiana, these letters throw much light 
upon colonial policy and conditions, as well as upon the expeditions 
which resulted in the capture by the Spanish of the English posts in th: 
lower Mississippi Valley, of Mobile, and of Pensacola. 

Contrary to the usual impression, by no means all the important his 
torical material was transferred from Cuba to Spain before and during 
1896; in facet, practically the entire Hacienda archive remains intaet in 
the Archivo Nacional; allowing, of course, for losses sustained through 
the insect pests of the tropies and through the confusion resulting from 
the Spanish withdrawal in the first place and the American interven 
tions in the second. Much material for the study of Spanish-American 
history, notably the slave-trade, remains there as yet practically un 
touched by American investigators. 


During the summer William E. Dunn, of the University of Texas, s 
eured from the Archivo General de Indias at Seville some three thousand 
pages of transcripts, copies of which are deposited in the Library of 
Congress, the Texas State Library, and the libraries of the universities of 
Texas and California. Among the subjects covered by the documents 
are the intrusions of the French and English in Texas and New Mexico 
during the eighteenth century, English contraband trade and alleged 
settlements along the gulf coast, complete reports of the San Xavier, San 


Saba, and Nueces River mission enterprises, plans for the opening up of 
communication between Texas and New Mexico, new material on the set 
tlement of San Fernando de Béxar (San Antonio), and some material on 
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Coahuila. Several interesting maps, of value for the history of Texas, 
were obtained. 


The Second Biennial Report of the Texas Library and Historical Com- 
mission contains a calendar of the papers of Mirabeau Bounaparte 
Lamar, prepared by the archivist of the state library, Miss Elizabeth H. 
West. These papers were purchased by the state in 1909 from Lamar’s 
daughter, Mrs. Loretta Lamar Calder. They comprise Lamar’s unpub- 
lished official, literary, and historical writings; historically, they are of 
most importance for Texas in the years from 1821 to 1841 inclusive; of 
minor importance for Nicaragua and Costa Rica in 1848 and 1859, the 


period of Lamar’s service as minister to those countries, 
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